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German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 


1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 
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Europe’s credibility is on 
the line over missiles 




I I is always the same. The Europeans. 

especially l he Germans, first urge the 
American government to reach an arms 
agreement with the Soviet Union — at 
any cost. 

But as soon as the Americans start do- 
ing that the Europeans start crying out. 

Europe first wanted the superpowers 
to come io an understanding; then they 
Marled having nigh t mares about the su- 
perpowers jointly ruling the world at 
their expense. 

For decades nothing has shaken Am- 
erican confidence in Europeans, espe- 
cially Germans, as strongly and persist- 
ently as this chopping and changing. 

And nothing has so strongly confirmed 
the Americans in the knowledge that they 
alone in the Western alliance pursue 
clear and logical policies. 

Americans cannot lake seriously the 
German altitude of vacillation between the 
desire for US-Soviet detente and horror at 
the prospect of it actually coming about. 

The zero option for medium-range mis- 
siles in Europe, in other words agreement 
between America and Russia to scrap 
weapons in this category, was originally 
neither an American nor a Russian idea. 

It was tile Europeans who first pro- 
posed it in the early !9K0s and President 
Reagan who look it over from them. 

Now that it looks as though the super- 
powers might be about to reach agree- 
ment on this basis, the Europeans cannot 
suddenly be against the idea or insist on 
" previously unmentipned terms. 

Fortunately, Bonn government offi- 
cials were among those who appreciated 
this point in time. 

Yet now, oddly enough, views differ on 
the selfsame zero option for missiles with a 
shorter range (of between 55 and l(tokm). 

Many proposals made by the Soviet 
Union in recent years have been a tall or- 
dei, not a serious proposition. The zero 
option for shorter- range missiles is, in 
contrast, a bona fide offer. 

As the Americans, unlike the Rus- 
sians, have no weapons in this category 
stationed in Europe, the proposal 
amounts to a unilateral disarmament 
move by the Soviet Union. 

It goes without saying that Moscow 
makes it subject to the West neither deve- 
loping nor deploying similar weapons. 

The US government is absolutely right 
in urging the Europeans to accept this 
Soviet offer. No other option makes the 
(east sense. 

There could only be any point in turn- 
ing it down if Nato were to resolve at the 
same time to develop missiles t»f its own 
with this target range. 

As they could only, for geographical 


reasons, be stationed in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany that would mean tak- 
ing up cudgels in a second round of 
clashes over missile deployment. 

No German politician has yet expressed 
readiness to gird his loins for this particu- 
lar frnv — and none is likely to do so! 

This lime not even Germans loyal to 
Nato and to the defence of their country 
could be persuaded. 

In 198.1 it was clear that the Soviet 
Union had upset the strategic balance to 
its own advantage by stationing SS-2U 
missiles within striking distance of targets 
in Western Europe. 

It was self-evident that the West could 
not accept this state of affairs without 
making Moscow feel the Europeans were 
paving the way to creeping capitulation. 

So the Soviet Union was told to take 
its pick. Either withdraw its SS-2(ls or 
Nato would station similar missiles of its 
own in Europe. 

The Soviet authorities have now of- 
fered to dispense with sin entire arms 
category of their own; it would be absurd 
for tile West to respond with an arms 
build-up. 

Bonn may still be fighting a vague rear- 
guard action on this point bill the signs 
are that the Soviet offer will eventually be 
accepted. 

Yet that is not the end of the mailer. 
Disarmament is not an old in itself. The 
argument that the fewer arms there are 
the safer peace is cannot be said to he 
based mi fiim foundations. 

Even if there were to be a clean sweep 
of nuclear weapons one must still consid- 
er whether Europe were safe from a mili- 
tary attack or. possibly, from attempted 
blackmail. 

This question cannot simply be set aside 
by noting dint the Soviet leaders clearly 
have other problems entirely at present. 
No-one can say what policies Mnsc« iw will 
pursue in five or It) years' time. 

Staying aimed is a communscnsc pre- 
caution, and the problem cannot be eli- 
minated by claiming Soviet forces aren't 
superior in the non-nuclear sector. 

This claim is wishful thinking and 
does not do justice to the harsh facts, in- 
cluding Western Europe's geographical 
disadvantages. 

Conventionally armed Soviet forces 
have the edge to such an extent that for 
nearly 40 years it has been considered 
self-evident that the West needs nuclear 
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The Pope (left) is welcomed by Bonn President Richard von WelzsBcker at 
the start of a four-day tour of Germany. (I'imin: J|»«j 


weapons tu establish a credible deter- 
rent in Europe. 

What nuclear deterrent would Nato 
retain if all medium-range missiles with 
nuclear warheads were to be scrapped? 
The US government reassuringly says 
ihiii even then .ihnui -l, non muli-ur wur- 
lieails would still be based in Europe. 

Christian Democrats in Bonn, such as 
Manfred Wbrner, Alfred Dregger and 
Vulker Riihe. are mil alone in doubting 
whether that is enough. 

Americans, such us former Secretary 
of Slute Henry Kissinger, a man whose 
experience can hardly be questioned, 
have also sounded a warning note. 

One point is cleiu. Once medium- 
range missiles have been scrapped Nato 
will m> longer have at its disposal nuc- 
lear weapons in Europe capable of reli- 
ably reaching Soviet targets. 

There can be no denying that this 
arms reduction would reduce Nato's de- 
terrent credibility. 

It would leave only the British and 
French nuclear forces and US bombers 
and, way bock in US territory and on 
board US warships, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and long-range bombers. 

It is by no means unreasonable to won- 
der whether, in an emergency, this poten- 
tial would suffice as a deterrent. This is a 
problem that must be solved as nuclear 
weapons progress in the next five or Id 
years. 

But there can be no question of the 
Federal Republic now clamouring for the 
introduction of shorter-range missiles in 
return for the abolition of medium-range 
ones. 

That is an idea German politicians 
would do well to set aside as fast as possi- 
ble- Wolfgang Wagner 

(Hanmivcrschc Allgcnfidnc. 2 Mny I9K7) 
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A message for 
the Pope 

T lic iv mi umiMiui noiv. id it ml Un- 
welcome to Germany given to the 
Pope by Richard von Wci/siieker. 

Wei /dicker. who was acting in both 
his capacities as German head of state 
and a leading i.utlieniii layman, called 
on the churches, and the Pope, to pay 
more heed to the mental hardship ol 
Christians in Germany, a denomination- 
ally divided country. 

It is mil enough for the Pope to voice 
his respect for Protestant victims of the 
Nazi era and to acknowledge the good 
work done by Protestant welfare orga- 
nisations. 

Catholics and Protest ants alike wait 
in vain for the pressure of indexible 
church viewpoints to he relaxed. 

The much- vaunted unity of belief in 
Christ is still marred by obstacles to ev- 
eryday ecclesiastical coexistence. 

The Pope’s visit will not change this. 
His main aim is to strengthen Roman 
Catholics in their beliefs. 

He feels (his is badly needed in a 
country where people's lies with the 
Church have grown steadily weaker. 

The beatification of Edith Stein, Ru- 
pert Mayer, and Cardinal von Galen is a 
reminder of unswerving belief during 
the dark chapter that was the Third 
Reich. 

This strength of belief is portrayed as 
exemplary for people today. 

Pope John Paul referred, in the pres- 
ence of German bishops, to the hard- 
ships the Church faced in the Nazi era. 

He failed to mention that some lead- 
ing Catholic clergymen were lacking in 
eourqgc, preaching sermons in support 
of denominational schools but not 
against persecution of the Jews. 

An admission of guilt such as the Pro- 
testants made in 1945 would have been 
more effective than a mere mention of 
the suffering "of non-Aryan citizens, es- 
pecially the Jews." 

(Kolnci Sluili-AiizcLfcr, Ccilugnc, I M;i> lVK7j 
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Democracy in the Argentine struggles to 
win the war as well as the battles 


H appy Easier! The rebels have given 
up, go home ami ccJehratc!" said 
Prcsidcni Alfonsin of Argentina, an- 
nouncing ihe bloodless end of the mu- 
tiny (hat thremened constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

The events that followed, with heads 
rolling at the lop in (he army, made 
some Argentinians mistakenly believe 
their country’s infant democracy had 
prevailed over the mutinous officers, 
showing the men in uniform who held 
the whip hand. 

True, there was occasion for jubila- 
lion. A little over three years after the 
restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment a historic political change had oc- 
curred under the pressure of a threat of 
military hlackmnil. 

Social groups who in the past had 
been happy to call on the military and 
help them to overthrow elected govern- 
ments this time supported the demo- 
cratic system. 

They included the Opposition Peron- 
isis and their powerful irnde unions, the 
business community and the Church. 

One long-overdue con. sequence of 
the events that shook Argentina over 
Easter is the need for action on and a 
solution to the human rights trials. They 
are an issue on which Argentinian socie- 
ty can no longer afford to he divided. 

II no agreement is reached the new 
spring between the Rio de la Plata and 
the Andes will soon be over — even 
■without w Sronh coup-. Constant military 
pressure exerted on a civilian govern- 
ment can make a mockery of democra- 
cy, as Latin Americans themselves 
know host. 

It would be wrong to assume that a 
mere 200 hotheads in uniform sought 
confrontation over Easter. 

The dramatic fact that the army, the 


largest of Argentina’s three services, re- 
belled as a whole weighed far more 
heavily. 

There was the mutineers, the reluct- 
ance of other units to move against them 
and the refusal to obey orders given by 
generals loyal to the government. 

In some regiments votes were cast on 
whether to side with the government or 
with the 200 mutineers. 

The Alfonsin government has appre- 
ciated that action is needed if democra- 
cy is not to degenerate into an empty 
formula, with a choice between the devil 
of an amnesty for men in uniform and 
the deep blue sen of a coup d’etat. 

Precautions have been taken. In the 
“democratic agreement" reached by all 
leading political forces in support of 
constitutional government an amnesty is 
clearly said to be out of the question. 

Fifty-two per cent of the Argentinian 
electorate voted in favour of tile princi- 
ple of bringing to book both military 
eommnnders responsible for criminal 
oppression and all members of the 
armed lorces who gave their sadistic in- 
stincts a free rein in carrying out orders 
while inking no action against "ordi- 
nary" oheyers of orders. 

Prcs'itlcni -Alfonsin ■■ had previously 

banked on the Supreme Court doing his 
dirty work and drawing the borderline 
between obeying orders and doing so to 
excess. 

But the Supreme Court judges under- 
standably hnulk at delivering a political 
judgment, preferring to leave that to 
Congress. 


Sri Lanka violence poses a 
dilemma for New Delhi 


C lashes between the majority Sinha- 
lese Buddhist and the minority Hin- 
du Tamil communities in Sri Lanka 
have assumed civil war proportions. 

The conflict has been long smoulder- 
ing and quick to come to a head. 

At the beginning of April President 
Jnyawardene’s government felt strong 
enough to proclaim a cease-fire. 

By the end of the month the air force 
was flying sorties against rebel strong- 
holds in response to terrorism by the Lib- 
eration Tigers of Tamil Eelam and their 
revolutionary students’ organisation. 

The appalling bomb attack at Colom- 
bo bus station was only the last link in a 
long chain. 

President Jayawardcnc, whose mar- 
kedly pro-Sinhalese policy in the early 
days of his government and, earlier, as 
Opposition leader largely contributed 
toward hostility between the two ethnic 
groups, was suddenly accused of being 
too lenient. 

This was mainly in connection with 
his December 1986 proposals envisag- 


ing a substantial degree of self-govern- 
ment for the Tamil areas. 

Among the Tamils the political forces 
prepared to compromise have been out- 
flanked by extremists hanking solely on 
guerrilla warfare and calling for total in- 
dependence — a demand no govern- 
ment in Colombo can possibly consider. 

Terrorist groups may badly need iso- 
lating. but one wonders whether air 
raids, hitting both guerrillas and civil- 
ians, are likely to solve the problem. 

One point .seems clear. It is that Sri 
Lanka's ethnic conflict is unlikely to be 
solved without cooperation between 
Colombo and New Delhi. 

Indian Premier Rajiv Gandhi, who 
has trouble enough at home — with the 
Sikhs, for instance. - and has lately 
seen his image pale as a standard-bearer 
of hope, will need to seriously reconsid- 
er his position of non-intervention in re- 
spect of Sri Lankan Tamils. 

Rebel Sri Lankan Tamils have bases 
in neighbouring Tamil Nadu, south In- 
dia, and Mr Gandhi is understandably 
reluctant to fan the flames and foment 
Tamil dissatisfaction with New Delhi. 

Yet New Delhi may find it even more 
dangerous in the long term to do nothing. 

(DerTagcsspicgct. Berlin. IX April I w7j 


Since the end of last year Congress 
has had before it it proposal submitted 
by the ruling party, the conservative 
UCR. 

It is that no member of the armed for- 
ces from lieutenant-colonel downward 
should be liable to prosecution for hu- 
man rights crimes during the dictator- 
ship. 

Men of this rank and below are impli- 
ed to have been liable to bo court-nmr- 
tialled and shot for refusing to obey or- 
ders. 

This solution would rid President Al- 
fonsin of the problems lie faces with 
middle-ranking officers, Argentina’s 
generals-to-be and the category who 
mutinied over Easter. 

If the proposal were to become law 
the only officers liable to prosecution 
would he the ideologists and instigators 
of “dirty war" — all men now retired. 

The conservative, pro-military Per- 
onists who control the Senate will have 
no objection to a solution of this kind. 

That leaves the opponents of coming 
to terms with the past in any political 
manner: the families of the 9, dim people 
who disappeared during the dictator- 
ship, human rights organisations and 
left-wing ex ire mists. 


The government will be unable iq; 
nore their morally justified right i 0 ' 
merciless reckoning with the men ti 
were to blame for the elimination 0 f n 
people missing. 

Bui it will have to make it clear,, 
them that there is u borderline beia^ 
what is feasible and what is desirable! 
a Latin American republic. 

The majority of the Argentinian m 
pie is well aware of this slate of attain 

Above all, the Alfonsin goveriunm 
ean claim to have pursued for the pm 
three years a military policy that iMoui 
ly new in Latin America. 

The men mostly to blame foreran*, 
committed during the dictatorship * 
behind burs utter sensational t rials. Tb 
inviolability of murdering and plunder, 
ing generals is a thing of tile past. 

There has not just been a purport 
armed forces. Staging a coup diiii^ 
been declared a serious criminal offence 
both civil and military - which againi, 
something new and unusual in Lain 
America. 

The Argentinian army has had to aw 
both stringent financial euis and a red.' 
lion in manpower. Its economic base-? 
opportunities of influencing the cu«ft 
have also been greatly reduced. 

Above all. there has been no gsiL 
amnesty for the armed forces. t/ui 
and bloodshed have not been deel.iv 
null and void under prevail c l mm li 
military. 

Uruguay has much to learn fmr. 
neighbouring Argentina. 

Ulrich Acfn-rnnim 
(K*">Iikt Sludi-.-\u/i'i|!ci. ( 2s Afiil I 'is- 


Arafat’s jack-in-the-box act 
shows signs of expediency 


A t the end of 1 983 PLO leader Yass- 
er Arafat was dismissed as dead — 
politically speaking. In 1982 the Israelis 
hail forced FLO fighters to withdraw 
abjectly from west Beirut. A year later 
renegade FLO men and Syrians forced 
his lust supporters out of Tripoli in nor- 
thern Lebanon, 

The haired in which the FLO conti- 
nues to be held in Lebanon was recently 
shown in the relentless week-long siege 
of Palestinian refugee camps on the out- 
skirts of Beirut by Shi'iiv militiamen. 

Ycl those who are dismissed as dead 
tend to be survivors: none more so than 
Mr Arafat, who was re-clcctcd PLO 
leader by the Palestinian National 
Council in Algiers. 

His support now secnis more widely- 
based than at any time since the Leban- 
on disaster. What is more, his under- 
ground fighters have demonstrated their 
ability to operate from Lebanese terri- 
tory against arch-enemy Israel again. 

Is it back to business as usual for 
Jack-in-the-Box Arafat? If he is back in 
the saddle, then he has had to pay a high 
price for the privilege. 

He has surrendered to firebrands in 
his own, as always, fragmented ranks. 
He has also snubbed the Egyptians, who 
promptly announced that they were sick 
and tired of him once and for all. 

The six-day PNC session in Algiers 
began with Arafat s call, to an accompa- 
niment of frenzied jubilation, for a 
sovereign Palestinian state "with Jerusa- 
lem as its capital.” 

It ended with him rc-clccied and arm 
in arm with Marxist extremist leaders 
Habbash of the PFLP and Hawatmch of 
the DFLP, both of whom were instru- 
mental in his ejection from Tripoli in 
1983. 

Abul Abbas, who is felt to have been 
the motive force behind the hijacking of 
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the Achilla l.aurn in 1 985. retained lii> 
seat on the FI.O executive mm mi live 
He is a line hallmark of a coalition of 
expediency that inspires link- confiJ 
cnee. One wonders how long it will la* 
this time. 

The Palestinians’ verbal claim ft’ 
Jerusalem is likely to make the Middle 
East situation yet more vnmphuvd 
than it already is. 

So is the call for ail inter nations' 
conference on the Middle ha#tiJ>oiui> 
ing a PLO delegation, which am« nitr- 
ic a brusque rejection of joint Joidw 
all-Palestinian representation. 

So, for that matter, does tile clwtij 
recognisable tendency of the 1*1.0 lift- 
aril extremism. 

Israel, above all. will (eel conlirind 
in its bclieT that it will continue tub 
un a h If to come to terms with Mr Arr 
fat’s PLO. 

( 'him -Pi i •nit h .\ l/ilu ke 
(Rlivii)i%ehi- 27 April l«.f 

©lie (Berman (Tribune 
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SPD begins to 
crumble in 
its old bastions 
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Two Social Democrat councillors In Mu- 
nich have quit the party after an internal 
dispute. This has left the Opposition 
CSU with o majority in the council. Mu- 
nich is not an isolated example of SPD 
fortunes. Its stocks arc low in many parts 
of the country. Local government was 
once the party's strength. Not any more. 
Its grip is slipping. One of Us last city 
strongholds, Hamburg, could change 
hands at the polls later this month. 

S ocial Democrats have only memo- 
ries of the good old days when most 
German cities had SPD mayors strongly 
supported by cither an SPD majority in 
the city council or a balance of power 
that didn’t force them to wonder whose 
support they might have to rely on for a 
working majority. 

Local government was the SPD’s for- 
te. That was where it could show itself 
to be a party of men and women of the 
people; and that was where it could ex- 
cel. 

And excel it did. The Christian Dem- 
ocrats were often riled at being firmly in 
control in Bonn yet having to live from 
hand to mouth in local government. 

Those were the days when CSU lead- 
er Franz Josef Strauss complained that 
SPD mayors behaved as though the 
post-war “economic miracle” had been 
their handiwork. They were merely the 
waiters who served food cooked by 
others, he said, meaning the CDU/CSU. 

These local government roots helped 
the SPD in the days of Erich Olienhaucr 
and Willy Brandt to make gradual and 
steady gains in successive general elec- 
tions, finally taking over power in Bonn 
too. 

Yet the longer SPD Chancellors ruled 
in Bonn, the clearer it was that the So- 
cial Democrats faced serious grassroots 
erosion. 

The grand old men of SPD local gov- 
ernment retired, providing the CDU/ 
CSU w'iih welcome opportunities of try- 
ing its luck. 

Today’s SPD mayors face serious dif- 
ficulties in the few- cities that still have 
_ ..SPD majorities. The ills that beset the 
parry as a. whole are no respecter of the 
Riiilutwi, as the affair in Munich so 
clearly showed. 

SPD Mayor Georg Kronawitter is in a 
quandary in the Bavarian capital now 
the SPD no longer has n majority in the 
city council, 

He may console himself with the 
thought that he has gained tactical ad- 
vantage in all directions hut his situa- 
tion is still serious. 

He no longer wants to join forces with 
the Greens, hut the CSU. which is now 
the largest party in the council, is cer- 
tain to dictate terms. 

A policy of swings and roundabouts, 
or leaving it to chance to sec which way 
the voting goes on any given decision, is 
not only strenuous; it will also do the 
unstable SPD no good at all. 

What happened in Munich is clearly 
symptomatic of the SPD’s loss of local 
government authority. 

In Augsburg, Mayor Hans Breuer on- 
ly manages to hold his own by being 
lough and issuing ultimatums. 

In Hanover. Mayor Herbert Schmal- 
stieg is in his municipal officials’ bad 


books for joining forces with the Greens 
ami planning to appoint a Green as head 
of the environmental affairs depart- 
ment. 

So the SPD cannot offset the loss of 
power in Bonn by relying on stable ma- 
jorities in local government. 

Yet that was precisely what it planned 
to do after going into Opposition 
benches in the Bonn Bundestag. It 
hoped to regain firm foundations in lo- 
cal government as their democratic nuc- 
leus. 

With solid backing from town and 
city hulls it felt it would have less trou- 
ble and belter prospects or challenging 
the CDU/CSU and the FDP in the 
Ltinderand in Bonn. 

Less has been heard of these tactics 
lately, arguably because state assembly 
election results after the loss of power 
in Bonn were initially so promising that 
leading Social Democrats felt they 
might soon regain power at the centre. 

When the trend began to backfire, 
first in Lower Saxony, the SPD decided 
that the January 1987 general election 
would make all the difference. But it 
didn’t, and since January there has been 
precious little to relieve the gloom and 
despondency fell by Social Democrats. 

Yet there was some optimism. Gains 
in the Lauder were to lay the ground- 
work tor an SPD takeover of the Bun- 
desral, or Upper FIousc in Bonn. The 
counterweight theory gained a fresh 
lease of life. 

If only one Land government were 
wrested from the CDU. Social Democ- 
rats argued, the SPD’s weakness in the 
Bundestag could be offset and a coun- 
terweight to the CDU/CSU-FDP coali- 
tion’s policies established. 

Since the SPD’s election defeat in the 
April slate assembly polls in Hesse this 
somewhat over- hopeful phm has been 
shelved, especially ns the Social Democ- 
rats could soon forfeit power in Ham- 
burg too. 

The few remaining SPD islands in a 
CDU/CSU sea seem to be in danger of 
being taken at the flood. 

Analysts, psephologists and motiva- 
tional researchers arc all at a loss as to a 
remedy even (hough they can show how 
voter allegiances have changed. 

They have also noted that many tradi- 
tional SPD voters arc abstaining. They 
know why individual SPD policies are 
unpopular in various areas. But no-one 
can say what they must do. 

The Social Democrats themselves 
have the least idea why they seem at 
Continued on page 6 


Both wings of the Greens 
reject a high-flying kite 

■ ukas Beckmann of the Greens was In keeping with their “programme 


M-J clearly flying a kite in suggesting 
that his party ought to set aside its Fixa- 
tion with the SPD and pay more atten- 
tion to the CDU. 

But Beckmann, outgoing spokesman 
for the Greens' national executive, has 
achieved the exact opposite of what he 
hoped to achieve. 

Instead of triggering a debate in time 
for the Duisburg parly conference all he 
has achieved is universal agreement 
among Greens that any such idea is out 
of the question. 

He is a member of the Realpolilik 
wing of the party, yet even the Realos 
have rejected his proposal. 

There are various reasons why rejec- 
tion has been unanimous. Some are ob- 
jective, others psychological. 

Even the Greens, as a party founded 
only a few years ago, are reluctant to 
part company with established ideas 
and preconceived notions. Besides, 
Beckmann did not choose a particularly 
favourable moment at which to think 
aloud. 

The Greens are still busy coming to 
terms with the collapse of their coalition 
with the Social Democrats in Hesse. It 
would be asking too much of them to ex- 
pect them to plunge into n debate on 
fresh coalition line-ups nr allegiances. 

There is no overriding reason why 
they should embark on a strategy deb- 
ate. There is no serious prospect of any 
new party-political line-up before the 
end of the decade (other, perhaps, than 
in Bremen). 

So the collapse oT the Hesse coalition 
bus taken the wind out of the suils of 
conflict polentinl for the lime being. All 
wings or the parly must now concentrate 
on longer periods. 

“We have greater aims in view,” says 
Rainer Trnmpert, and his cco-sncinlist 
fcllow-Grecn Thomas Ebcrmann 
agrees, saying revolutionary change is 
only possible over a lengthy period of 
“enlightenment and social struggle." 

Yet examples of social innovation in 
the Federal Republic the two men cite 
ns proof of their point tend to disprove 
the tenet that capitalist society is incap- 
able of reform. 

In reality the party-political system 
with its built-in alternatives has proved 
fairly adaptable and flexible. 



Fundi success: Jutta Ditfurth (left), Christian Schmidt and Regina Mlchallk, 
members of the Greens' fundamentalist wing, after being elected as the per- 
ty'B publicity committee at the annual congress In Duisburg. (Phoii>:dpa) 


In keeping with their “programme of 
ecological trails format ion” the Greens 
call for the strictest possible precau- 
tions to prevent environmental destruc- 
tion. 

The Bonn coalition parlies have, in 
contrast, opted for an alternative that is 
less rigorous but has the advantage of 
being converted into legislation. 

The Greens cannot claim to have 
been first to discover the increasing pil- 
lage of natural resources; they have 
merely lent support to bids to conserve 
nature that the established parties also 
support. 

As long as the Greens are unable to 
point to moves for which they have been 
undeniably responsible they will find it 
hard to persuade society the time is ripe 
for fundamental change. People feel the 
established parties are doing quite well. 

The Greens can be said to have 
achieved little by way of substantive 
gains by means of their radical de- 
mands, whereas the established panics, 
closely linked with industry, have 
achieved what is possible in joint har- 
ness with industry. 

At Duisburg the Greens can look 
back on nine years as a political party. 
In nine years they have nol achieved 
much that could be described as spec- 
tacular, and their immediate prospects 
look little better. 

Their Rcnlpoliiik wing has been .sent 
back to Square One by the Hesse set- 
back to cooperation with the Social 
Democrats. 

Thu Fundamentalists offer a vision of 
the shape of things to come hut mi way 
of getting there. What are they going to 
do when voters lose heart and abandon 
the long march? 

You can’t march into no-nutn's-htiul 
forever, and even Thomas liberiiumn 
admits that “we may fail mid he licked 
hollow." 

The Greens style themselves the only 
party that opposes the ideology of 
growth, yet they owe their success to 
constant growth. 

There is no Inw that guarantees con- 
tinued Green gains at the polls. The 
Greens face serious structural and re- 
gional problems. 

Julia Ditfurth, in her written report 
for the Duisburg conference, says young 
Green voters of both sexes arc beginn- 
ing to drift toward the conservatives or 
to abstain. 

These may be the first signs of gradu- 
al crumbling. The Greens are clearly no 
more immune than other parties to long 
periods of bad luck. 

Their antiquated statutes, with count- 
less rules, regulations, quotas, do's uiicJ 
don’is, make it more difficult for them 
to adjust to changing circumstances. 

Opinion polls show the Greens not to 
have gained in popularity with a major- 
ity of voters. SPD supporters, for in- 
stance, arc increasingly opposed to 
them. 

They owe their electoral successes 
Inrgely to the fact that the established 
parties currently appear even less at- 
tractive than they do. 

If what Joschka Fischer, the former 
Green Environment Minister in Hesse, 
says is true and the SPD is merely in the 
doldrums at present, then the Greens 
will not face their true test until the So- 
cial Democrats start to regain momen- 
tum. 

Klaus Dreher 

(Siuldcutschc Zciiung. Munich. 2y April I y X7 j 
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■ PEOPLE IN POLITICS 

An unknown outsider comes in as 


Environment Minister and a Green Mp] 
nr Tup fur,” he stresses, “all environ 
mem ministers are faced by the same 
problems. 

“They always have to take good 


the new Environment Minister 


cover, since a grenade could explode a, 
any time and all they can do is ih rou 
grass over it. 


K laus Tdpl'er has been appointed sounding emoliori- 
Bonn Environment Minister. He alisin, of the coun- 
siieeeeds Walter Wallmunn, who is the try in which he has 
new Premier ol Hesse following the developed his ahi- 
elcciion last month in which the Chris- lilies. Everything 
lian Democrats ended 4U years of Social Tdpler has to say 
Democrat rule. about himself could 

Tdpfcr is Minister of Health and the almost he written in 

Environment in the Rhineland -Palm in- an autograph book, 

ate. In Bonn terms, he is a political un- duct they are 

known. He is also an unknown lace. He voiced in a calm 

can sit unrecognised in a crowded Bonn and inward -looking 

eale. wav. "I belong to a 

But the word is that Tdpler is one of post-war gene ra- 
the Christian Democrats' rising stars, lion which agreed 

that he knows more about the environ- with the way of the 

mem and has greater praciic.il expel i- world because it 

vnee in this policy field than almost any gave it the oppor- 

ot her conservative politician. utility to become 

This explains whv no-on c was stir- what it wanted to 
prised at his choice. But there have been become.” Whet- But would y° u recognise him in a Bonn cafe?. . . Klaus 
inurmurings in the Press because he ever lie lauded he Tdpfer. (t'lmio: Jpnj 

does not fii the overall concept of Chan- mastered the circumstances. The pupil lowing Willy Brandt's election as Chan- 
cel lor Kohl's second government. from the ultra-conservative and eel lor,” Tdpfcr recalls. 

Tdpfcr is no luit-and-oin professional strongly Catholic pari of Westphalia “I simply felt that the euphoria went 
politician and his party roots arc not all more or less automatically drifted into too far. What is more, ut that time no- 

1 lint deep. the Hand Neudetuschhind, which was one could accuse me of joining the party 

He is a regular commuter between pan of the “tree youth movement” and for reasons of inordinate amhitiousness. 

university and ministerial life — and lie which still plays a part in the CDU' “Basically, I am ijiiite simply u eonserva- 

attaches great importance to his hide- CSU structure today. live." 

pendeucc. Some critics feel that members of this His collaboration with Rbder shaped 

During his ministerial years in Mainz, organisation mutually ensure each other his career. Instead of collecting, as 

the Rhineland-Palatinatc capital, he lee- of access to top jobs. planned, material for his postdoctoral 

lured on area planning research and re- However, secret societies and cun- thesis (Tdpfcr: "I wanted to see what 

gional planning. He kepi in touch with spiracle* ore not enough to work one’s polities was all about and then write 

as well as a sate distance front party- way up today's CDU. " down how it works") he discovered pol- 

pottlical realities.' Ttvpfur ai nny rate only managed- to itical tnlcntwithin himself. 

Being inside and. to a certain extent, become a Fiilmfcuif Mirer in the Bund. Backed by the patriarch Kddci. 

on the outside is what he likes most. iT 1 hud to work very hard at school and Tdpfcr soon became the chairman ol 
possible the best of both worlds. in the university," he says. "This look up the CDU in Saarbrucken. 

all iny lime. You could say I was career- His S>I*D opponent hi that time was 
_ , . minded right from the .start.” Oskar Lafoiiiuinc, a man who has rc- 

Ollt OT the ordinary He wanted to move into politics from mained Topfer’s favourite rival. 

the very beginning, although he did so in “He always understood how to put his 
u roundabout way. pawns in the right positions,” says 

During his eight years in the Rhine- His dissertation dealt with “Regional Tdpfcr of La Ion mine's political style. 

land-Palntinaie (to begin with ns a slnte Planning and Locational Decisions". “It’s pretty difficult to corner him in his 

secretary and then, since 19X5, as n “By today's standards," Tdpfcr ad- own castle.” 

minister) he only ran into real trouble mils, “its content is outdated. It deals Kohl had this in mind when he asked 

following the wine ndu Iteration scandal. with railway and road construction, dc- Topfer to come to Bonn. If the new En- 

The qualities which made journalists cisions for industrial locations and the vironment Minister lives up to his pro- 
sit up and take notice — his Out-of-thc- advantages of urbanisation.” inises then. Kohl has indicated, Topfer 

ordinary approach to politics and his The dissertation fits in with the peri- will be allowed to challenge Lnfontninc 

ability to lturmoni.se the contradictory od in which it was written, marked by in the next Saarland state election in 

— tended to make him rather suspect the pragmatic objective of "making a 1990. 

within the CDU and CSU. variety of factors affecting decisions ”1 still haven't formed a final opinion 

Some colleagues felr he was still an more manageable." on Lofontaine,” Tdpfcr says. “To beat 

outsider and high-flier. Where, they At that lime Topfer did not think of him on his home ground would be a 

asked, are his unambiguously conserve the dispute over nuclear power plants pleasure." 

tlvc traits? Both politicians are Catholic, rcso- 

A look at Tdpfer’s life history, how- ' / ?!* '..f : ' lute, in love with life, and have a keen 

ever, shows that he has always been T\f TP ' • and cold-blooded intelligence, 

fundamentally conservative. - ■: l^al ; - j Both politicians have become experts 

He was only seven years old when his fji : „ ]£ " y. * on the environment and gradually as- 

parcnls were driven out of Silesia after serted their positions within their re- 

the war. and waste disposal sites, the day-to-day spective parties. 

“I cannot remember the countryside topics of an Environment Minister. Topfer's move to ministerial rank has 

there," he recalls, "but I do remember At the beginning of the 1970s, for ex- followed a well-known pattern: first thc- 
somc of the faces. ample, a cost-benefit analysis was ory, then practice. 

“I can clearly recall how a German needed in the Saarland for the extension After seven years in the Saarland 

warder who mistreated Polish workers and canalisation of the River Saar. Topfer went back to the university and 

in a mine during the war was lynched in The Saarland premier at that time, at the same time worked on environ- 
the street. In my mind's eye I can still Franz-Josef Rader, called in a young mental problems for the Bonn govern- 

sce him lying there,” Tdpfcr says. man from Munster by the name of ment's Council of Experts. 

These memories have not become a Tdpfcr to help him carry out this pro- As Environment Minister in Rhinc- 

truuma, he insists, un attitude which ject. The theoretician became a planner land-Palatinate he gained the reputation 

generally complies with his dislike of and administrator. of being both the heart and the brain of 

exaggerated psychological or political A recurrent motive in Topfer's politi- his ministry. 

inferences from past experiences. cal career is that mentors such as Franz- His popularity is connected with his 

Perhaps he has simply been spared Josef Roder or, later on, Heiner Geiss- efforts to rid politics of the ballast of 

major disruptions and defeats. During ler and Helmut Kohl were more import- ideological bias and his dislike of the 

his life things have always moved up- ant to the up-and-coming son of a minor grave side of politics. 

» urd v civil servant from Hoxter than the parly. “Whether your name is Fischer (a ref- 

Hc approves, although without re- "I first joined the CDU in 1972, fol- erenee to Joschka, the former Hesse 



"Hie situation is in disunity, and ^ 
greater the disorder, the greater ih c 
risks." 

The situation in Bonn is also still « 
disarray. 

Tdpfcr moves into the l’nvir«nm cm 
Ministry set up nine months ago an j 
still pinvisionally housed in the J>ai n j, 
Schaumburg. 

Both in terms of space, .staff and con- 
cept improvisation is mote of a n m . sv 
ity I Inin h virtue. 

“You can only do that sort ofnW 
for nine months without people untie- 
ing." Tdpl'er remarks sareastialH. 
countering possible nii.su ndersiainlitip, 
by adding that “after Chernobyl the 
facts could mu simply he disputed. Cun- 
fidcncc-lulilding measures were import 
ant and essential. Wallin:, nn was itr 
right man for the job.” 

The second phase ol co users at ive^ 
vimnmcniul policy now begins. 

The novice Tdpler is not ovei 
mislic about its piospeets — his w«> 
ness based on Ids oi\ n experience. 

Chernobyl. Sundn/. waste in Jibuti 
dance: “We cannot keep on minting be- 
hind scandals, slip-ups and at Tail s." 

Up to now Tdpler lias alwaxs gixen 
the impression that he has additional re- 
serves and can. if need be. si retell hh 
own personal limits. 

Careful 


Now ami again lie uoiiied that he 
could be sleaniiolleieil In events, lie* 
likely to lake his time hetoie t u a chilli 
policy decisions. 

lie does not lei himscll lu- nailed t» 
statements on wlietliei he has difleicni 
ideas to his predeecssm in oll'iee un 
the last breeder reaetoi in Kalkai nt 
the Alkcin plutoniuni laeloiv in I la- 
nau. 

“Does a CDU Environment Minister 
have to shut down a power plant first 
it) prove that lie is seriously eoneeroc’J 
ahum cnviroitcntal pmhlciii*," lwatk». 

Answering the question hints df* 
adds, "that would be no more draft ‘ 
symbolic act. On the contrary, he tut*'' 
•show that he understands Iti.w to make 
nuclear power plants safer." 

Bonn's first Environment Minisle 
responded to Chernobyl with symlvtf 
acts. 

The second Environment Minbtef 
wants to prove that the rivers, the land 
and the air can he spared pollution, dc* 
composition and contamination. 

Environmental law as police law: a' 
Topfer has outlined m many oi his 
speeches, nothing more and nothinc 
less than a tightening up of all laws and 
stipulations is needed. 

It is hoped that these will be the con- 
stituents of ait overall eonserx alive ec- 
ological concept. 

This includes government provision* 
and limits which industry must respect. 
Such an environment policy neithet 
goes beyond the limits of a market econ- 
omy nor of an industrial society. 

The key remark is: "We must Ic jTfl 
to master reality with the spirit of ini* r 
valion without changing the world."" 

This is a truly conservative concept- 
fur from the ideas of the SIT) and even 
further from those of the Green*. 

< if r hunt Sfi'nl 
ItjMiIiurc,. |7 A|U>> 
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T he CDU. CSU and FDP have 
agrccil to incorporate environmen- 
tal protection as a “stale objective" in 
the West German constitution, a move 
the SPD has been demanding for some 
lime. 

The CDU and CSU once referred to 
such a step, which was frequently called 
fur by the FDP, as a case of seeking “re- 
fuge in symbolic polities”. The accusa- 
tion is exaggerated. 

In view of the current awareness of 
environmental problems and, more im- 
portant still, the general mood of the 
electorate on this issue no political par- 
ty can afford to ignore the tv.v poputi 
before making its policy decisions. 

Nex'ertheless, voices have been raised 
in protest against a constitutional com- 
mitment of the state to environmental 
protection. 

This, the argument runs, would be 
tantamount to telling the state what to 
do and would extend the field of gov- 
ernment activities. 

Yet was it not the current coalition in 
Bunn which set out to reduce the extent 
uf regulatory state intervention in the 
name of “debureaucratisation”? 

If the action of the state is directed 
along given constitutional channels 
there is a growing risk of a conflict of 
policy goals, a conflict which would 
then inevitably assume constitutional 
character — with ail the implacabilities 
that involves. 

Respective opposition parties, for ex- 
ample. would then no lunger need to ac- 
cuse the government of incorrect or lax 
environmental policies; they could then 
refer to the disregard of constitutional 
commitments. 

The coalition parlies and the SPD — 
it was the latter which proposed a mo- 
tion in the Bundestag for nn amendment 


PERSPECTIVE 


The environment becomes 
a constitutional issue 


to the constitution — seem to be trying 
to console themselves against possible 
misgivings by talking about a commit- 
ment to a “state objective” and strictly 
rejecting the "basic right to environmen- 
tal protection” demanded by the 
Greens. 

But is there really such a big differ- 
ence? A number of the existing contrad- 
ictions between individual basic rights 
and state objectives arc in need of clari- 
fication. 

Environmental protection as a stale 
objective, for example, would be incom- 
patible with the underlying principles of 
the social welfare state if this were inter- 
preted as committing the government to 
an expansionary economic policy. 

The Federal Constitutional Court 
would be the arbitrator. 

The SPD hopes and the CDU/CSU 
rather hesitantly admits that the Court 
would derive guidelines or even obsta- 
cles to government action from a legally 
binding state objective called environ- 
mental protection. 

The assurance is made that the inten- 
tion is by no means to shift even more of 
the slate’s decision-making powers front 
the field of politics to the courts. 

Yet this is precisely what will happen, 
and this not only at Federal Constitu- 
tional Court level. 

Even without an official state objec- 
tive called environmental protection 
laid down in the constitution the admin- 
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istrativc courts have already made .sub- 
stantial inroads into fields for which the 
administration is responsible. 

Environmental protection cannot be 
enforced in absolute terms but only as a 
balance of interests. 

Tltis becomes clear every time a new 
by-pass is planned. Some people want 
to get rid of the noise and stench of cars 
outside of their front doors whereas 
others, want to retain their green sur- 
roundings. 

The courts generally opt for the sta- 
tus quo. which more or less means a de- 
cision against those who have already 
suffered most so far. 

Every industrial enterprise, every 
housing area, every railway station and 
every airport is on ground which was 
once meadowiand. 

In an industrialised nation whose 
people don’t want to do without conve- 
niences including the xvelfare slate sys- 
tem, an “absolute environmental protec- 
tion" of the kind which would be cir- 
cumscribed by a corresponding state 
objective cannot be enforced. 

Constitutions should not be (made) 
comparable with lOUs, xvhiclt often 
turn out to be worthless. 

Such a situation could emerge, how- 
ever. if the lower administrative courts 
refer to environmental protection as a 
constitutionally specified state objec- 


tive, which is part of the “system of va- 
lues” developed by the Federal Consti- 
tutional Court and hence gcncrically re- 
lated to a basic right. 

The West German constitution, the 
Basic Law, was pi :m ned as directly ap- 
plicable law, in contrast to the Weimar 
constitution of 1919 which regarded the 
basic rights guarantees and declared 
state objectives (which already included 
the “protection of the countryside") as 
more or less non-binding declarations. 

Basic rights are directly enforceable. 

If the administrative courts are sup- 
posed to be in the process of firmly re- 
establishing the role of the judge as a 
controller rather than a political cleci- 
sion-makcr the creation of a Mate objec- 
tive for environmental protection would 
delay or even reverse this development. 

The argument that such a corre- 
sponding amendment to the Basic Laxv, 
the content of which has yet to be 
worked out in detail by the coalition, 
would cause no damage is untenable. 

At the moment it looks as if all politi- 
cal parties are afraid to say no to this 
constitutional amendment for fear of 
being criticised as enemies of the envi- 
ronment. 

The amendment therefore seems like- 
ly; all that can be done now is to try and 
word it in such n way that the damage to 
politics is kept within limits. 

An excessive limitation of action by 
the state would have adverse effects on 
private persons and creme new propa- 
ganda fronts. 

What is more, doubts would he cast 
on the consistency of the constitutional 
framework. Friedrich Karl from me 

(hiiinkfuncr AHgcim-int- Zcituiij: 
fii i Duuochluml. 2N April l‘*S7j 


S ecurity, defence and disnrnv.uncm 
policies in Europe must be changed, 
delegates to the 1 8th Bitburg Talks 
were told. 

Jurgen Rulifu.s, n Slate Secretary at 
the Bonn Foreign Office, said Euro- 
peans must start working out their own 
answers in these fields. This should 
done within the Atlantic Alliance. He 
also said the Wester it European Union 
was a good body to increase coordina- 
tion here. 

The European legal community xvas 
the subject of the talks, attended by law- 
yers. politicians and journalists. 

The chairman of the Geseflschuft fiir 
Rechtspolitik which organised the event, 
Otto Thciscn, described this topic as 
“the probably most fascinating constitu- 
tional and legal policy issue of our limes 
in Western Europe.” 

The discussion soon showed that Eu- 
rope is still very much a developing 
community and that it will take some 
lime before the various national princi- 
ples of stale can be effectively aligned. 

Ruhfus referred to the agricultural 
policy, the reorganisation of the financ- 
ing framework and the structural policy 
of the European Community as the im- 
mediate tasks for the future, 

Medium-term goals, he added, arc 
the setting up of a European technology 
union and the incorporation of environ- 
mental topics in the Community’s over- 
all policy framework. 

Ruhfus confirmed the “justified inter- 
est" of the individual Ldnder to take 
part in political developments at a Eu- 
ropean level. 

The federal government in Bonn has 
nothing against them setting up offices 
in Brussels as information centres. 

All that Ruhfus criticised is the pos- 
sibility that these offices might be re- 
garded as official representative mis- 
sions of the individual West German 
slates. 


Take security 
initiative, 
Europe urged 

According to the First Advocme- 
Gciicrnl of the Court of Justice of Euro- 
pean Communities, Carl-Otto l.eti/, the 
idea of turning 1 2 separate economic 
areas into a single entity by removing 
the divisive barriers is a “revolutionary 
process”. 

A symbiosis has now been reached, 
he said, in which it is now fair to talk of 
a common legal language. Community 
law has become a “factor of integra- 
tion”. 

West German industry not only de- 
pends on the European Community be- 
cause of the advantage for exports. 

secretary of the Confederation of 
German Industry (BD1), Siegfried 
Mann, explained: 

“We are faced by tasks which we can 
no longer tackle and solve alone.” 

Space travel, aircraft construction 
and large-scale research programmes 
for new technologies can “no longer be 
carried out on national markets”. 

Collaboration is essential to increase 
international competitiveness. 

It is unsatisfactory that a great deal of 
“methodological uncertainty" exists in 
the field of legal harmonisation and that 
“no plausible basic concept” has yet 
been found. 

There was n tendency to lei even triv- 
ial matters be dealt with centralistically 
by the Community Commission or 
members of the respective national gov- 
ernments in the Council of Ministers. 

During the talks the suggestion was 
made to create a provision which regu- 
Contlnued on page 7 
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Illegal labour hits liven un industry in it- 
self fur years. Huge amounts arc lost In 
unpaid income tux and social security 
co ii Iri tuitions , Workers, most of them 
fordone rs willing to turn their hand to 
anything for low wages, are hired out liv 
unxmipiilnns operators to nny takers. 
The const ruction industry is u majur of- 
fender. In 1985, jmirnalisl Gunter 
WullrafT wrote a lies l seller ended (itinz 
ii nten, f At the Very Bottom) in which lie 
exposed the use of illegal labour and 
some sordid eases of maltreatment. 
Since then, tennis of inspectors have 
been sent into action to lilt the cowboys 
who supply the labour and the {inns 
that use if. In this article Tor Frankfurter 
Ktnittschau, Kcrstin Ncy and Hans-Carl 
Scliulf/c investigate liow much progress 
the investigators have made. 

I llegal labour is a term (hat doesn't 
even hint at the human tragedy that 
lies behind it. The workers don't exist 
on paper. The firms that hire them out 
are quasi legal. Many of the facts tliai do 
come out emerge accidentally. 

One investigator says that he received 
a telephone call from ;i huikiing worker 
who said something strange was hap- 
pening on a site in Aaclicit. 

A Turkish worker hail fallen from 
scaffolding and. as he lay bleeding Iroin 
mouth and cars and showing no signs of 
life, a van appeared. 

The injured num, perhaps dying or 
dead, was taken away by people un- 
known and has not been seen since. 

The authorities knew about illegal la- 
hour long before Cologne writer and in- 
vest igniive journalist Gunter Wallrulf 
wrote Gtniz umen (At the Very Bottom) 
in 1985. But the politicians were not 
generally interested. 

. Alarming reports by the authorities 
fell on deaf ears, it look Wall raffs book, 
and the subsequent debate, to trigger 
action. 

North Rhine- Westphalia n Labour 
Minister Hermann Heincnumn was parti- 
cularly keen to conte to grips with moon- 
lighting and the parallel economy — what 
Germans refer to ns working "black." 

l ie held a conference of agencies con- 
cerned with the problem of illegal la- 
bour hire (Lnhour Office. Factory In- 
spectorate. public prosecutor and 
health insurance schemes) with u view 
to improving cooper alien. 

The concept of a “rapid deployment 
force” began to take shape. It was set up 
as u task force and subdivision of the 
Factory Inspectorate. 

Factory inspectors, unlike Labour 
Office officials, are entitled to check 
factories and sites whenever they see fit 
and without warning. 

Six Duisburg factory inspectors have 
since combed North Rhinc-Westphalia, 
mainly checking large firms. 

If large companies have to he careful 
the hire firms will forfeit their best cus- 
tomers. they reckon. 

Task force members place their .spe- 
cial know-how at the disposal of local 
officials. It is badly needed. 

“Apart from the six squad members," 
says task force chief Klaus Lemanski, 
“not one factory inspector in the 22 area 
offices in North Rhinc-Westphalia has 
undergone any training in dealing with 
illegal labour hire firms." 

As courses have not been generally 
available, task force officials find local 
staff a little uneasy about this new field 
of activity. 

Besides, area offices are overworked 
and undermanned. They have more 
than enough other work to do. Yet the 
task force and local inspectors checked 
1 ,488 firms last year. 

.Shortcomings came to light in 935 


■ THE WORKFORCE 

Squads head crackdown on 
illegal-labour supply firms 


companies and 394 weie suspected of 
hiring labour illegally. Members of the 
tusk force feel sure they could catch 
more offenders if their num hers were 
increased. 

Stull shortages are the most serious 
problem facing the Labour Office and 
its eight regional centres. In Bochum, 
for instance, at least five per cent of 
eases a year lapse. 

“The offenders can count themselves 
lucky," says Berntl Elbe, head of the Bo- 
chum centre. His department unearthed 
offenders who were fined over DM2.Sm 
last year. 

In 1986 North Rhine- Westphalia 
dealt with 3,100 offenders who were 
fined a total of DM6. Km. At least as 
many again probably got away. 

Cooperation between agencies con- 
cerned with illegal labour hire did mu, 
to begin with, run as smoothly as Herr 
H cinema nn had envisaged. 

There was frequent internal criticism 
of the way the Labour Office and the 
Factory Inspectorate collaborated. Al- 
ter over u year in joint harness they have 
now established a routine. 

Yet disputes still arise over who is re- 
sponsible for what. Firms that hire and 
hue out illegal labour are well aware 
and make good use ol these weak links 
in the chain. 

Part of Herr Hcincma nil’s plan was to 
concentrate on large firms that hire con- 
tract labour in bulk and with whose as- 
sistance the btnek sheep might more 
readily he identified. 

The authorities held talks with ma- 
nagements and reached agreement just 
over a year ago with the Iron and .Steel 
Employers’ Federation. 

The employers agreed to be more 
careful in hiring temporary staff. As a 
result they brought pressure to hear on 
labour hire firms, some of which de- 


FrankfurterRundschou 


Hiring temporary staff is also a way ol 
undermining trade union activities in a 
company, which is another reason why 
the unions have clamoured for a total 
ban ever since labour hire began. 

In practice it is often another matter. 
Works councils don’t always strictly op- 
pose hiring temporary staff when the 
boss comes to terms with shady custom- 
ers in the labour hire business. 

In small and medium-sized firms fac- 
tory inspectors have found works coun- 
cils often to feel that “he who pays the 
piper calls the tune” — the boss is right 
and offences often go un reported. 

The task force feels it has been left in 
the lurch by the Federal government. 
Herr Lemanski says he has yet to re- 
ceive any backing from Bonn, neither 
publications nor declarations of intent, 
let ahmc legislation. 

A Bill tabled by North Rhine- West- 
phalia providing for stricter inspection 
and penalties failed to puss the Bundcs- 
rat at the end of last year. 

The latest statistics tell a plain title. In 
Baden-Wii ntem berg, population lOin, 
fines totalling DMnSO.OfMi were im- 
posed in 735 cases in 19K(». 

in Schleswig-Holstein and Hamburg, 
population 4m, fines totalling DM 1.3m 
were imposed in 4o7 cases, while 
Rhineland -Palm inale and the Saar to- 
adied DM 2.3m, much more per head 
than in the south-west. 

An alarming new trend has come ut 
light in North Rhinc-Westphalia. where 
criminal offences arc on the increase (as 
against offences for which fines of up to 
DM2m nmy be imposed). 


dereover operations. New firms m 
formed daily and others shin down i 
cover their tracks. 

Cooperation between illegal l a |, 0|II 
hire firms is so widespread, says chir 
prosecutor Johannes i lirsch. that in! 
no exaggeration to refer to it as « re3 . 
it i. seil crime. 

Herr Klein says there are huildj* 
sites where labour hire extends to.sevtc 
tiers, with each successive Mih-cuni rair . 
lor going in for increasingly criminal 

tactics. 

Handsome profits can be made hymn 
making income lax or social sccuritt 
payments (as opposed to deduct inns). 
These are profits that aie bound hi at- 
tract hard- nosed crooks. 

Const met ion project accounts art 
usually not settled until the wmk h* 
been completed. Staff must be pafrf/i. 
the week (or month). 

So illegal sub-contractors need cash 
in hand to start in business. 

They can i raise bank loans because 
their business docsn t lead a legal dist- 
ance, so they rely on and welcome caih 
from the proceeds ol prostitution ar.’ 
narcotics dealing. 

The inspectors regularly Im a h/j,.. 
wall the deeper they delve into t A ■.«■//. 
vilies of what can lairly be callciWc.* 
n i. seil slave labour. 

“We have tremendous difficulty 
getting anywhere item the helmuMli 
scenes operators." I emanski says. 

Keiwiin A ry / Inns • ( nil Selin h:e 

(I rank In i lei ItinnKi Iran. \|»iil I ,, i’ 

Appeal to halt 
moonlighting 

A joint appeal has been made ill tors 
ai ilic start ol the coiismuiiott my 
sou (or action to tight moon lighting .mil 
illegal labour. 

Issued by the ledcial gnu- inn uni. 
(he labour an iholilics. the const met inn 
industry ami the trade union, people ;ir« 
called on “not to jeopardise new |nhio 
the building trade by nnii-social hihuv 
io ur." 


cided io “go legal” 

This trend has been noted all over the 
country, however, and is due in pari to 
legislation (hat came into force at the 
beginning of lust year. 

This legislation made employers who 
hire temporary staff responsible for so- 
cial security and income tax deductions. 

Yet the Duisburg task force still feel 
they are getting less support than they 
might from large companies in fighting 
the black sheep. 

In retrospect they feci real headway 
has only been made at Thyssen, a Ruhr 
steel and engineering firm that comes in 
for harsh and detailed criticism in Wall- 
raffs book. 

Large firms’ industrial safety depart- 
ments are still not prepared to accept 
responsibility for the safety of tempor- 
ary staff hired from outside firms. "We 
come up against a wall of silence," Lem- 


Thc Utichum public prosecutor's of- 
fice, which is regionally in charge of 
economic offences, started 1 47 crimiiuil 
proceedings in the last six months of 
1986. 

Illegal labour hire firms have reacted 
to stricter official checks by perfecting 
their activities and working more syste- 
matically. The public prosecutor’s office 
reports that hire firms have a smoothly- 
running network of contacts. 

They swap staff as though they were 
crates of merchandise. They arc inter- 
linked in a jungle of companies and un- 


Thc joint declaration says: 

“Employing stall illegally is unii-Mi- 
cial. Awarding contracts to l»c larrii'f 
out by illegal uoikcis rs n,.( ,,„b jnfi* 
social hut a backhander in that liflft'A 
no recourse for complaints ol toiUv 
workmanship." 

Moonlighters shun honest comp 0, 
lion because they pay neither tax n tf , 
social security ctuiirihu lions. 

So: "Employ staff legally, ensure jn* 
arc safe and above board and pay 
pfennig for moonlighting." 

iNumtH-r^ci Nuchrichuit. 2 r - \|»nl I**-'! 


Continued from page 3 

present to be at the receiving end of cri- 
ticism from all sides. They are so upset 
that tiredness and resignation arc the 
hallmarks of their Opposition perform- 
ance in Bonn. 


In public debate the SI*U seems uni) 
to have anything to say on lorcign *1 
lairs or disarmament. As long as it It* 1 
nothing to say on other matters, vote? 
support is unlikely to go iroin strciifiU 
to strength. 


anski says. 

Dangerous working conditions as de- 
scribed by Waliraff arc still very much 
the rule. The task force came across 


They arc determined to stand by their 
Nuremberg manifesto even though it 
could well do with updating. 

They claim with each successive set- 


One SPD stronghold alter am»iho 
has fallen to the (DU (ML Sucid 
Democrats seem first to haw t«» result 
disputes between left- anil iieln-winc* 


serious safety shortcomings in 507 of 
the 1,488 firms inspected. 

The trend toward hiring more and 
mure illegals continues, says Michael 
Klein of the Labour Office, Diisseldorf, 
who heads the unit responsible for com- 
bating illegal labour hire. 

The trade unions see the trend as a 
serious threat. Firms can easily sack 
illegals and don’t face the trouble and 
expense of severance pay, welfare pro- 
visions and redundancy agreements. 


back to feel more keenly motivated than 
ever. 

Voters have long ceased to believe 
them, and SPD members are no longer 
sure they know where they .stand. 

In Munich two longstanding SPD 
councillors have resigned their mem- 
bership. In Hesse an SPD assemblyman 
must have voted for Christian Democrat 
Walter Wallmann rather than for fd- 
low-Social Democrat Hans Kmllmann 
as Premier. 


crs. then to seek tile support o) aiioihd 
party. 

Against this background it is li.irdb 
surprising that something exiriiordm-tf 
will have to happen before the SPl If3n 
expeel to regain voter appeal. 

It must first conic in terms with 
as no-one knows better than 
J«>c lien Vogel. Willy Brandt's micco'"!' 
designate as SIM.) leader. 

Helmut i 
(Ni«rjil. t r-Jtr Vuiu i.hun. 2 4 April > 
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MONEY 


Lively stockmarket gives commercial 
banks another good year 


L ast venr was another excellent one 
for German hanks; some even re- 
ported big improvements over 1 9X5 — 
unit 1985 was a good year. 

Loans and overdrafts arc still the 
mainstay of their profits, but growth 
conies largely from the stockmarket. 

This is immediately apparent from 
the increase in earnings from buying 
and selling stocks and bonds for ac- 
count-holders. 

Deutsche Bank, unchallenged as the 
pack leader, reported a 13.5-per-cent 
increase in net profits on stock ex- 
change business to nearly DM l.fthn. 

Dresdner Bank, which has always 
been active in the stock market, report- 
ed a 17-per-cem growth rote to just 
over DMl.Sbn, while Commerzbank 
earnings were up 1 1 per cent to 
DM895m. 

The slock exchange is going through 
a boom, so the banks had nothing but 
good news to report on their own 
stockmarket trading. Stocks were par- 
ticularly lucrative while honds were 
good. 

Dealing in gold and precious metals 
and foreign currency was another pro- 
fitable sideline. 

In dealings on their own behalf the 
banks can be said to have improved on 
their outstanding 1985 performances, 
although estimates are all that can be 
made, as banks are not required to pub- 
lish details. 


Even so. hints make it clear that pml- 
iis in this department amounted to 
DM I bn and more fur each ol the Big 
Three. 

Pleasing though stock market busi- 
ness may have been for the banks, there 
arc risks. Last year foreign investors in- 
creased their stake in German stocks 
and bonds by over DM4lin to DM 1 5bn. 

Over 30 per cent of many leading 
German companies' equity is held by 
foreign investors; in some cases the fi- 
gure is over 4d percent. 

That may be considered proof of gen- 
eral confidence in the German economy 
and, in particular, in the German capital 
market. 

But international financial flows tend 
to change direction very fast. 

So it would be belter to slick to hard 
and fast figures taken from current ac- 
counts in the banks’ published bulnncc 
sheets and not including business nn 
their own behalf. 

Deutsche Bank led the league with 
profits up 46 per cent to DM2.8bn, 
largely due to its tour de force in selling 
the Flick holdings. 

The bank benefited, of course, from 
the stock market boom, which made it 
so much easier to sell the substantial 
blue chip shareholdings at a handsome 
prufif. 

Yet even if the Flick transaction is 
discounted us a special situation, the re- 
mainder of the bunk’s profits still repre- 
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What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

You will find the answers to these questions 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 
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sent u 1 .9-per-cent increase — on a high 
level. 

In percentage terms Dresdner Bank 
fared even better, with profits up 5.4 
per cent, or just over DMyiilJm. while 
Commerzbank netted DM75 2m, or an 
increase of 3.2 per cent. 

When profits from the banks’ deal- 
ings on their own behalf arc added, 
Deutsche Bank must have netted well 
over DM4hn. Dresdner little less than 
DM3hn and Commerzbank roughly 
DMI.2bn. 

These enormous amounts might be 
expected to be a bumper harvest for 
shareholders were it not for the much- 
vaunted provision against contingen- 
cies. 

All leading banks have run serious 
risks in foreign lending and are now 
gravely worried. 

No-one can say whether debt-saddled 
countries in Africa and South America 
and extending to the Philippines will 
succeed in raising the cash to fund their 
loans. 


They probably won’t, leaving the 
banks with little choice but to set aside 
much of their profits as provision 
against contingencies. 

They have done so to such an extent 
that provisions and reserves ought to be 
enough to cushion them from heavy 
blows. But with international business 
gaining in importance, there is unlikely 
to be any shortage ol risks in the years 
ahead. 

Besides, growing numbers of domes- 
tic bankruptcies, even extending to 
private account-holders, leave the 
banks with no choice but to set aside 
more cash to cover such contingencies. 

These and other trends have prompt- 
ed the banks to exercise caution in divi- 
dends declared despite extremely good 
business. 

The downturn in the second half of 
last yenr and the bleaker outlook for 
1987 have made many feel the banks 
have reached the end of a succession id 
fat years. 

That need not mean the outlook ba- 
the future is unmitigated ly gloomy, but u 
consolidation phase is likely to follow in 
the footsteps of recent expansion. 

And even if lean years lie ahead, the 
German banks should be well cush- 
ioned to withstand the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. 

Peter New ter 

iMumilu-itiiLf Mo men. 25 April 1 "h7) 


G old gurus have come back out of 
hiding after going into shelter in 
the curly 1980s. Gold fell into disgrace 
after the bubble of speculation between 
1979 and 1981 hurst. 

Between 21 January 1980 and the be- 
ginning of 1 4fi5 gold plummeted front 
its historic peak of $850 to a low of 
$28? nn ounce. 

Gold has slowly gained for over two 
years, with intermittent hiccups. At the 
end of April it reached $462, its highest 
level for four years. 

It lias been held in high esteem as n 
hedge against inflation ever since King 
Ciyges of Lydia minted the first gold 
coins in Asia Minor in the 7th century 
HO. 

Fears of inflation need to be fairly 
widespread before gold prices gain mo- 
mentum. and there are no signs yet ol 
inflation lever. 

Initial pointers are increasing in num- 
ber. however. The amount of money in 
circulation has increased heavily every- 
where, prompting fears of renewed in- 
flation. 

The dollar’s health bill looks increa- 
singly worrisome, with further pressure 
being exerted by the high US current ac- 
count deficit, growth in new borrowing 
and higher interest rates. 


Continued from page 6 

latex the scope of centralist power once 
and for all and which clearly defines 
which tasks should be performed by peri- 
pheral institutions. 

The European Economic Community 
is far from being a complete whole. 

It currently seems as if no-one really 
knows what it is supposed to look like 
when it is completed. 

In the opirtion of (he almost 80 year- 
old constitutional law expert Hans Peter 
Ipsen the Community is stilt very much 
an “administration union for functional 
integration". • 

Two conclusions can therefore be 
drawn. On the one hand, the statement 
by Ruhfus that the main task is to conso- 
lidate what has been achieved seems 
oversimplified. Jt cannot be ignored, as 
Thcisen explained, that “major goals” 
have already been achieved. 


Gold gets back 
some of the 
old glister 

These traditional pointers do not 
xeein to be the key factors this time. 
Growing in I crest in gold, an investment 
thul pays no interest, seems to be attri- 
butable more to the in tern alio nal liquid- 
ity .surplus. 

This abundance of ready cash is sus- 
taining bullish markets in Japan and the 
United Stales, but where the prevailing 
view is that shares have peaked, profits 
are temporarily invested in gold and 
precious metals. 

Gold is not even the most inipoi taut 
precious metal. It is trailing both silver 
and pi :ii in li in. 

Tile gold market now seems to have 
gained momentum, with experts in Ztiru.ii 
saying prices may rise to $500 or even 
$1,000 an ounce — providing lours of 
higher inflation take rout in the medium 
term. Such pessimistic forecasts are the 
soil in which gold euphoria flourishes. 

(StiddvutschcZcllunjL'. Munich. 27 Apiil l*»H7j 


C)n the other hand, it is stil not clear 
hew Europe is to be structured in future. 
Each Community member slate will 
probably retain its nation-statehood. 

Individual states will not be liquidated 
and will probably not allow themselves to 
be turned into members of a European 
superstate. 

This means that these countries will al- 
so retain their constitutional autonomy. 

Europe needs n new form of stalehood. 
Political scientists and constitutional law 
experts are confronted by the extremely 
difficult task of finding new methods and 
an appropriate state structure. 

The undesirable developments of the 
past who that Brussels. Strasbourg and 
Luxembourg have not satisfactorily been 
able to solve problems with the help of 
conventional means. 

Axel Kollecker 

(Saar brisker Zcllung. 27 April |v«7) 
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BUSINESS 


Watch-and-clock industry 
still ticking over 



G erman makers produced 2.8 milli- 
on wrist watches valued at 
DMl^Om last year. World production 
was *150 million. 

Hm a spokesman for (he German in- 
dustry' said the figure is misleading be- 
cause the German figures refer only to 
complete watches. The world figures in- 
eluded the number of works — internal 
working parts — as well. 

Time marches on. The days when 
makers produced the entire article, 
from cogs to lace, themselves are long 
gone. Today, automatism ion and ration- 
alisation have led to specialisation. 

About 15.00ft are employed in 25d 
makers of watches and clocks in this 
country. AH these firms arc medium- 
sized. All are highly .specialised. 

One produces casings, another faces, 
another the works. 

Most watch and cluck manufacturers 
buy Jrorn the various specialist makers 
and ns sc m hie the parts. 

The biggest producer of watch parts 
in Germany makes I f> million units a 
year. Most are exported. 

There are ft 3 million clucks "Made in 
Germany" each year. This country is 
Europe's biggest maker. 


W est Germany is a billion -mark 
paradise for dour-lo-donr sales- 
men and the organisers of "coffee trips.’* 
Both sorts of business arc under fire for 
their methods. 

Coffee trips aire cheap outings ar- 
ranged to buy goods. The might be boat 
trips on the Baltic, a bus trip to buy wine 
in a wine-producing area or to buy mar- 
zipan in Liibeck. Most of the traveller 
arc older people. 

Households in West Germany pay 
nut about L)M2.5bn for cosmetics, 
hooks and other goods sold by direct- 
selling methods. 

About DM.IOOin was paid out last 
year by trippers for "coffee outings," say 
two Munich organisations that have 
been involved in handling public rel- 
ations for these two business sectors for 
the past 20 years. 

Both sectors often come under fire from 
consumer protection organisations. 

The 1 3 giant direct-selling companies 
with 2U0.0U0 snles-outlcts -ail over the 
country and the 13 members of the 
West German merchandise distributors 
association have formed a working 
group to look after their interests. 

This sector has a poor public image. 
A spokesman for the working group, 
Wolfgang Bohlc, says that the image wil 
only he improved if "‘immoral*' sales sys- 
tems arc eliminated. 

The association wants to be taken 
seriously because of its high standards 
of conduct. 

This is "a good sign of .good inten- 
tions," said Manfred Dimpcr of the con- 
sumer association, Bonn. 

According to the Munich PR men the 
traditional poor image of door-to-door 
salesmen is a thing of the past, direct 
salesmen, to use the more modern jar- 
gun expression, who hypnotise people 
into buying unwanted articles to treat 


Fi»r years wrisiwitich sales have been 
on the decline, hut sales of living-room 
clucks and alarm clocks have increased 
a lot. 

Total clock production increased by 
one per cent Inst year, in money terms 
the production figure stagnated at 
around DM 1 ,4hn. for the average price 
for a clock has dropped. 

There is still a steady demand fur lux- 
ury clocks, but medium-priced clocks 
are not doing so well. 

The industry has done well with co- 
loured. smart and inexpensive fashion 
watches. “Disposable*' watches with 
amusing and attractive designs have 
made caused chaos in price structures 
as did digital watches. 

Competition front the Far East gives 
the German industry considerable con- 
cern. Like all traditional industries the 
watch and clock sector is under power- 
ful pressure front up-and-coming indus- 
trial nations and threshold countries 
with low pay levels. 

Hong Kong. South Korea and Taiwan 
are among the world’s major watch and 
clock manufacturers, and almost all 
their production is for export. 

Hong Kong is the world’s largest 
muufactu rer of wrist -watches. Corpora- 
tion tax is helnw 20 per cent there, 
wages are low and the currency is linked 
to the weak American dollar. This 
means that there will he a flood of 
watches and clocks from the Fur East, 

Direct-selling 
methods 
under fire 

rheumatism, encyclopedias ur vacuum 
cleaners. Victims are nminly old people, 
usually women. 

The two PR organisations point to 
improvements in the door-to-door busi- 
ness with cancellation legislation that 
allows a week during which goods valu- 
ed at more than DM80 can be returned 
with full reimbursement. This legisla- 
tion came into effect almost a year ago. 

Organisers of shopping trips by bus, 
mainly, voluntarily allow people to can- 
cel within 14 days of booking an outing. 

The associations say that when this 
right to cancel came into effect there 
was not a great flood of cancellations. 
There arc about two per cent cancell- 
ations, and direct-selling has not be- 
come more, expensive since door-to- 
door sales activities were brought under 
control. The- Bonn-based consumer 
protection association places a few 
qucstionTmarks against this assertion. 

There is just as much suspicion about 
“direct selling" as there was about “do- 
or-to-door salesmen." Buhle complains 
that people who regularly buy house- 
hold goods, books or cosmetics from di- 
rect selling organisations such as Vor- 
werk, Bertelsmann or Avon, still exp- 
ress suspicions. 

■ The reason is that people class re- 
spectable representatives with “disre- 
putable door-to-door salesmen." 

Despite shorter working hours and 
more free time for their sales staff, the 
direct selling sector expects to increase 


coupled in the overcapacity produc- 
tion from the Japanese industry. 

Last year watch imp* iris into West 
Germany increased I ft per cent it* 3ft 
million units and clock imports rose 25 
per cent to X.5 million. 

Exports of watches, watch parts ami 
works rose only one per cent. 

Nevertheless exports of DMl.33hn 
exceeded, in money terms, im purls of 
DM I . I bn. 

Clocks were differentiated mainly 
by design, in processing and price. 
Generally speaking, quality of the in- 
sides of a clock arc much tile .same re- 
gardless of what part of the world they 
are made in. 

The competitive element in the 
clock business is in the design. These 
days the clock must be aesthetically ac- 
ceptable, whether it is designed for the 
office desk or the kitchen wall. Purcha- 
sers are more concerned about the 
clock as an cyc-catcher than as a time- 
keeper. 

Futuristic designs for clocks do not 
worry loo much about the basic func- 
tion of the timepiece — showing the 
lime clearly. 

There are many variations in the de- 
sign of faces, in palter n and colours 
used. The numbers on the clock face 
marking off the hours often look like 
minute works of graphic art. 

The clock or watch makers success 
depends to a large extent on the origin- 
ality of design, of the materials used, 
and the colour and shape of the clock 
face. 

Watch and clock makers with creative 
ideas heat the competition by a hair’s 
breadth in the tough task of winning or- 

l * ors * Conflict! L wcih, titer 

(Khcini seller Merkur C'hn»l mul Well, 
Himiii. I 7 April l l »X7j 


turnover this year. Added costs for per- 
sonnel is the reason for a third of Av- 
on's losses in West Germany since 
1983. 

Only a quarter of pcole who purchase 
through direct-selling methods are new 
to the system. Customers are younger 
and better ofr than the national average. 
They often live in towns and villages 
with up to 20,000 population. 

The sales people, mainly women, deal 
in cosmetics, household goods, deep- 
frozen foods and books. 

According to the association the typi- 
cal “coffee trip-goer," who has to get up 
usually at six or seven to catch the bus, 
is 40 or over, more often female than 
male and has done the trips many times. 

Most of those who go on these out- 
ings are well aware of what they are in 
for. according to association spokesman 
Mathias Kaiser. 

A day’s trip usually costs DM3(>, an 
outing lasting three days between 
DM100 and DM150. :■■■, . > ., 

There is a wide range of goods associat- 
ed with the trips from herbal oils or kidney 
warmers for 20 marks, conking saucepans 
or favourite woollen sleeping coverlets up 
to bubble baths costing DM 1,500. 

Kaiser was angry at slamming reports 
of trips made by the consumer magazine 
Warenicsi last year, although admittedly 
the trips did not go smoothly. He said 
the trips were not representative. 

German trip operators who offer di- 
rect-selling outings in holiday resorts 
abroad, such as Gran Cnrnaria, outings 
that are a rip-off, cannot he disciplined 
in this country. 

If there is a “black sheep’ here who is 
an association member, the association 
takes up the mutter with the offender. If a 
non-member the association goes to law . 

Sigritl Ulrii h 

t Frankfurter Nvuc Prc«i\ 23 April I 'JK7) 


A male toiletries 
boom — without 
raising a sweat 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 



T he days when a man smelled of 
washing soap and tobacco ur. as 
Hemingway put it. ■should damn well 
smell of himself," are long since gone. 
Few businesses arc growing su fast 35 
untie toiletries. Once, they were kepi ^ 
chemists' shelves as uflorl bought*. AW 
entire shop departments sioekdnao 
Lust yeai sales of male toiletries in 
Germany reached DM77(lm. about II) 
per cent of the total business in personal 
hygiene merchandise. 

There are more than 2nt) makes nl 
perfumed products for men. 10 perce 
more than in 1 985 and twice as many; 

1 0 years ago. 

By 1 990 it is expected that thzAa*. 
ness will have topped the one-K 
mark level, according to the MuinGi 
firm of Meiersdorf, the largest anu*-. 
the West German giants in the business 
But ft() per cent of shaving loam* 
pre- and aller-shaves. toilet waters, de- 
odorant sprays and hygienic cicmnsare 
n«*t bought by men but by wives or girl- 
friends. 

Almost two-thirds of all men in Ger- 
many over 14 use an ullcrsluu 1 — 14 
million men in fact. 

A third of the 14 -year-olds and ova 
(seven million men) use toilet water or 
Eau tie Cologne. Only four million i'J 
so Irtv yeai s ago. 

Eleven million males over I I. oi 5? 
per cent of the age group, use deodorant 
sprays. I ; ive years ago il was onlv 48 per 
cent. 

Where are they soltlV I ,uee depart- 
ment stores ami chains ol diug-stoio 
have the giant's share ol the business. In 
the last lour years their market shaft 
lias increased from 12 to fill pci cent. 

The share of the market held by small 
ehemisis* has been reduced (today il b 
about 19 per cent), but lire* h.o c ncier- 
theless recorded satisfactory im-nuw 
in sales. Over the past four years tVA 
business in male toiletries has inerea^ 
by more than 20 pet cent. 

Shops selling pet tunics f ilicir share d 
the market has increased sljgJirly To 'h 
per cent) have been able ft' esc 
their sales of male toiletries by 70 
ecm. 

Other, non-specialist shops jri 
snles-outlcts. have maintained a market 
share of about 2 1 per cent o\ci the pas! 
four years, but despite this stagnation 
there has been an increase in tile sate 
figur e of 10 per cent. 

Men are not too worried about prict 
when il conies to smelling nicely. Tab 
aftershaves, for example. 

They cost between six ami 35 mark* 
per HJ0 nil cannistcr. The largest ranee 
of aftershaves conics within the 10 in -I 1 
mark price (Sir ( hampaca. Sir CanaJj 
Ccdcr, Sir Irish Moos. Hxlasc. Mosch««- 
Tahac. Menncn. Otelo. Prestige. RuJcft 
OKI Spice. Pitraion and Denim). 

Tile high-price range is between -3 
and 30 marks (Adidas, f are, J. CM : 
Castelbnjac). Ilatlrie. T 2, Spend;. I & 
and Kalderma are among the cheap*’ 1 
of aftershaves. 

The market tendency is 10 wardship' 
priced products and high-price bratiJ' 
such as Armani nr |)a\ idotf, 

(llatitlMi>.--i A'-i I .IM nt. ? * April 


Soviet Union signs cooperation treaty 
and opens the doors a little 


^ranffurterjjdlgemeine 
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T he Russians are letting visitors from 
the West take a closer look at their 
nuclear physics and engineering re- 
search facilities. 

Visitors to the Kurchatov Research 1 11- 
siitute on the outskirts of Moscow have in- 
cluded Bonn Research Minister Heinz 
Riesenhuher and his official delegation. 

German journalists have also been al- 
lowed for the first time ever to see a 
little of the Soviet Union’s atomic ener- 
gy research and development. 

They were shown experiments with 
spherical fuel elements and nuclear fu- 
sion developments. 

Herr Riesenhubcr has also been invit- 
ed to visit research facilities and nuclear 
installations in Russia, Armenia and 
Georgia. 

These are the initial effects of the 
treaty of cooperation on nuclear tech- 
nology and physics signed on 22 April 
in Moscow by Herr Riesenhuher and 
the chairman of the Soviet atomic ener- 
gy committee. Andranik Pelroyants. 

A nuclear treaty of this kind, let alone 
the readiness to fulfil its provisions so 
openly, would have been inconceivable 
a few years ago. 

In the past there have been only the 

nidsl tentative ouiiael* between West 
German and Soviet scientists. 

Experience can only he said in have 
been shared to any great extern on nuc- 
lear fusion. Yet there is nothing new 
about plans to embark on comprehen- 
sive bilateral cooperation. 

Similar arrangements have been 
agreed between the Soviet Union a nil 
Britain. France and the United States, 
to name only three. 

A framework agreement between 
Bonn and Moscow on scientific and 
technological cooperation, including 
atomic energy, wits delayed year after 
year by disagreement over the status of 
West Berlin. 

Both sides have stressed, at the sign- 
ing of the nuclear treaty and that of the 
•medical and health cooperation agree- 
ment signed by Bonn Health Minister 
Rita Siissmmh, that they, are satisfied 
with the compromise on West Berlin 
which was so laboriously reached. 

Soviet leaders voice regret that the 
agreement was so long in the pipeline. 
Herr Riesenhubcr said: “It was late in 
signing, but concluded at a favourable 
juncture.** 

The terms agreed must not be over- 
rated in their practical repercussions. 
The contracting parties may have 
agreed to try hard to breathe life into 
the agreement and. to interpret it prag- 
matically and achieve results as soon as 
possible. But there can be no telling 
what will happen in practice. 

To start with, il will not be easy to 
find the right men for the commission 
that is to supervise cooperation. 

The initial benefit of the nuclear and 
health agreements having been signed, 
with Agriculture Minister Kiechle 
shortly to sign an agreement on agricul- 
tural research, is primarily that of im- 
proving the political atmosphere of ties 
between Bonn and Moscow. 

The best practical outcome in terms 


nl atoms fur peace would be for joint 
endeavours to boost reactor safely. 

Speculation about improved security 
precautions at Soviet nucleai power 
stations, heralded on the first anniver- 
sary of Chernobyl, leading In bumper 
contracts for German firms is likely to 
he disappointed. 

For weeks illusions have been har- 
boured in Bonn that the West German 
nuclear industry would he inundated 
with large-scale contracts it it were to be 
allowed to take part in modernising So- 
viet power reactors. 

There arc no signs of any such con- 
tracts — none yet. at least. Information 
gleaned from Soviet sources during 
Herr Riescnluiher's visit can only be- 
taken as meaning Moscow will he order- 
ing neither turnkey reactors nor equip- 
ment on any scale abroad. 

The Russians leave no doubt that 
they continue to set great store by atom- 
ic energy as a source of electric power, 
albeit with a clear commitment 10 grea- 
ter safety prccuut ions. 

But nuclear power expansion, includ- 
ing greater reactor safety, is to be 
achieved wherever possible by the So- 
viet Union on its own. 

That is not just a matter of prestige. 
Foreign exchange is tighter since oil and 
gas prices plummeted, is not to be spent 


mi large-scale imports ol nuclear plant 
and equipment. 

The Soviet authorities hope to achieve 
their objective ol boosting reactor safety 
mainly by closer exchange of experience 
with experts and manufacturers in Ger- 
many anil other Western countries. 

They want to improve safety engi- 
neering and technology but hope to gel 
by mainly by improving staff training at 

nuclear installations. 

This aim is repeatedly justified by the 
argument that human error, rather than 
technology, was mainly to blame for the 
Chernobyl disaster. 

Soviet officials insists that coopera- 
tion between man and machine must be 
improved. 

Hert Riesenhubcr was careful while 
in Moscow nm to make suggestions on 
how the Soviet Union might improve 
reactor safely. 

Ho patiently and tenaciously repeat- 
ed that the best possible safety precau- 
tions must be taken by both sides. Ex- 
perts are shortly to compare notes at 
seminars. 

They will, for instance, need to con- 
sider what possibilities there are of us- 
ing internationally acknowledged safety 
techniques in Soviet reactors. 

Whether the nuclear cooperation 
agreement is a success will depend 


largely on whether reactor safety as a 
whole is improved. 

Keen though Soviet officials may be 
to collaborate in improving safely pre- 
cautions. they admit to economic inter- 
est in nuclear cooperation. They would 
dearly like to benefit from develop- 
ments on which more headway has been 
made in Germany than in Russia. 

They are. for instance, keenly inter- 
ested in using high-temperature tech- 
nology at some stage to generate indus- 
trial process heal. 

They fed. in contrast, that Russia is 
ahead of the Federal Republic in breed- 
er reactor research. 

Two breeder reactors are operational 
in the Soviet Union. One is a 300-nicgu- 
vvatt, the other a 600- megawatt reactor; 
a third, RUO-megawatt insinuation, is 
planned. 

Soviet officials voice sympathy with 
German counter parts about political 
difficulties over setting up a breeder 
reactor in Germany. 

They wonder whether Kalkur, the site 
of the proposed fast breeder reactor on 
the Lower Rhine, will turn out to be the 
German Zwcntcndorf (the mothballed 
Austrian nuclear power station). 

Doubts are expressed whether the 
state of domestic political affairs in the 
Federal Republic will really permi com- 
prehensive international collaboration 
on peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Yet the Soviet Union expects the 
Federal Republic to embark on full- 
scale cooperation on the basis «»f the 
new agreement. 

K faux Hroiclihitiisrn 
( Frank fu ru-r A II genii- me- Zeiwng 
l nr Deutschland. 23 April I 7 1 


A lthough Chernobyl triggered a 
reappiiiisitl 'it leciiin •logical pi*«g- 
ress. only a few countries have decided 
to abandon nuclear power. 

A year after the Soviet reactor disas- 
ter, const ruction of nuclear power 
.stations continues all over the world. 

At the end of last year there were 
377 nuclear power stations in opera- 
tion. according to the German Atomic 
Forum. Most were in Western coun- 
tries. UN in the East Blue, including 
East Germany. 

By the end of the decade there arc ex- 
peeled in he more than 500 — 149 are 
being built, 59 of them in East Blue 

countries. 

Twenty-one nuclear power stations 
(nr power station blocks) with a com- 
bined capacity of 19,956 megawatts are 
in operation in the Federal Republic, 
where atomic energy supplies about a 
third of publie-seetpr power. 


Few countries 
deterred 
by Chernobyl 

No fundamental change can be ex- 
pected in Bunn’s energy policy before 
the ! 9911s. The Bonn government be- 
lieves that nuclear power is still justifi- 
able, partly because of what it Teels Ger- 
man safety standards are high. 

In neighbouring European countries 
the situation varies. In France, lor in- 
stance. the issue was virtually immateri- 
al until recent accidents, as nt the Su- 
perphenix reactor hit the headlines. 

In Italy, in contrast, it was partly to 
blame for the present political crisis. 
After Chernobyl plans to add q further 



IB to Italy’s existing lour nuclear pow- 
er s\ iiiunis wore pi Helically shelved. 

Half a million signatures were col- 
lected in support of a referendum on 
atomic energy that is to be held in mid- 
June. 

Austria's only nuclear power sta- 
tion, Zweiiloudoil, was mothballed 
several years ago after a plebiscite. 

Before Chernobyl ;i Swedish relei- 
e nil u m resulted in the decision to shut 
down the country's 12 nuclear pmvet 
stations by the year 2010. 

Environmental experts in l.'upc ti- 
ll agen say the Chernobyl disaster si- 
lenced the last supporters ol atomic 
energy in Denmark. 

In Holland the expansion pro- 
gramme was frozen until 1988, where- 
as British public opinion seems unper- 
turbed by the consequences of the So- 
viet reactor disaster. 

In March the British government an- 
nounced its intention of going ahead 
with the new Sizcwcll nuclear power 
station. In Athens the government has 
reaffirmed that Greece has no plans to 
build nuclear power stations. 

Poland is the only East Blue country 
where public protests against atomic 
energy are reported tft have been 
made. 

Demonstrators protested against 
Znrnowiec nuclear power station, built 
with Soviet assistance. But the Polish 
government has not dropped its atomic 
energy plans. 

In the United States a backlog of 
planning permission applications built 
up after i lie Three-Mile Island reactor 
accident in Harrisburg. 

This is reportedly no longer the 
case. Seven new projects were given 
the go-ahead last year, making 20 nuc- 
lear power stations under construction 
and due for completion in the Llnited 
Stutes by 1990. 

Hartmut-J. Keppner 

(SiuiigHNcr Nachrichien. 25 April 19 h7| 
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■ THE ARTS 

Schizophrenic’s drawings cast light on 
thinking processes of mentally ill 


j ' •' •'.'** -j'. ' >'■■■' 

D emand continues for what is called 
"Art by the men tally ill." The 
phrase has inherent in it a touch of cri- 
ticism. but it remains in use despite- at- 
tempts to find a replace men t. 

It implies an aesthetic no-man’s-land, 
a waste land open to speculation. So any 
nticmpt to get rid of it should be wel- 
comed. 

Nowhere is the attempt to find an- 
other expression more appropriate than 
in consideration of the art of Swiss farm 
labourer Adolf Wolfli (1864-1930). a 
schizophrenic who was found guilty of 
sexual offences. From 1895 until lii.s 
death he was kept in an institution near 
Bern. 

He produced there Trom 1899 onw- 
ards manuscripts, drawings and musicnl 
compositions, three art disciplines that 
were for him undivided from each 
other. On any one manuscript all three 
art forms were woven together to form u 
continuous narrative. 

The supposition that such produc- 
tions defy interpretation is incorrect. 
For some years the Adolf Wolfli Foun- 
dation in Bern has had astonishing suc- 
cess in interpreting his work. 

A beginning was made in 1985 with 
the publication -of- the - two- volume ' Von 
tier Wiege bis zirm Crank . . . dealing 
with the work that Wolfli produce be- 
tween 1 9118 to 1912. 

From the 752 illustrations that he 
produced in these years 60 were select- 
ed. Attempts of considerable research 
importance were made to decode the 
musical compositions that Wolfli made, 
using n very private Form of notation all 
his own. This will contribute eventually 
to a better understood of these works. 

Bui what made Wolfli famous were 
his drawings. Many of the 3,090 or 
more he did in his first five years in the 
mental institution have been Inst. About 
800 have survived and arc now being 
catalogued. 

A beginning has been made with the 
oldest group of works, 49 of them in 
large- -format. They are pencil drawings 
on news prim, dating from 1904 to 
1906. These sheets of paper are very 
fragile and very sensitive to light. The 
preparation of a catalogue makes possi- 
ble an opportunity to display (hem in a 
museum for the first time. 

If these drawings, on show at the 
Stadcl Museum in Frankfurt, are viewed 
without the explanations of the cata- 
logue then the eye recoils in horror. The 
prejudice is there and always will be. 

This assessment has not only been 
able to separate the various ornament- 
ations that Wolfli used, so that the logic 
behind them becames clear but, more 
importantly, gives a lead, now and 
again, to motives drawn from contem- 
porary models. 

Like all artistic interpretation, there 
is certainly little that can be verified, but 
the basic idea, that his ornamental art 
was a unique translation of every basic 
pattern and decorative form, that he 
had been able to perceive as an agricul- 
tural worker in Bern and the surround- 
ing countryside, is confirmed. 


It should not Ex- forgotten that the 
countryman works with nature, wood 
piled up and ploughed fields lend to the 
eye an artistic pattern. 

Success has been achieved in un- 
covering some of these stimuli. Wolfli’s 
drawings abruptly give these stimuli u 
different character. The interpretations 
show that they are comprehensible, de- 
scriptive means of an individual in his 
surroundings — at least in principle. 

But Wolfli's message needs further 
detailed interpretation. For example 
one drawing shows a man with a walrus 
moustache, holding up a bottle in the 
air. Underneath Wolfli had written the 
word “Pctrrohl.” 

There can be no doubt that he meant 
petroleum, but an assistant, who 
worked on the Frankfurt catalogue, 
goes further. He said that Wolfli was an- 
ticipating the emphasis given today to 
crude oil. Is this not 
close to associative 
thinking that is 
evoked by a single 
word? The petrol- 
ense of the Paris 
Commune became 
proverbial through- 
out Europe of the 
1870s, or one re- 
calls the oft-quoted 
complaint made by 
Swiss diplomat-his- 
torian Jakob 

Burokm-dt in a- let- 
ter of 2 July 1871: 

“Indeed, petroleum 
in the Louvre's cel- 
lars..." Petroleum 
was classically fa- 
voured by anarch- 
ists, and Wolfli's 
grim man could 
possibly be putting 
something to the 
flames. Art is, in 
the first place, un- 
derstood by con- 
vention, and there 
is nothing against 
presupposing other 
interpretations, so 
that one day 
Wolfli's work will 
be generally understood. It is obvious 
that more was meant than what is con- 
ventionally understood under the head- 
ing “Art of the mentally ill." 

It is easy to reduce Wolfli's work to 
such a category, as when one regards Pi- 
casso's style as cubist or discovers sim- 
ilarities between Mozart and Haydn. 
One would only be satisfied with a 
rough and ready assessment by such a 
gradation, but it can be a basis for 
handling art. 

German- language art literature deal- 
ing with psychological styles will be 
dominated by Wolfli when the “art of 
the mentally ill" is brought to the atten- 
tion of a wider section of the general 
public. 

His basic idea, using structures from 
various epochs, led to imitators, who 
were his contemporaries such as 
Scheffler and Worringer. They were 
inspired by expressionism but went off 
in all directions, modern in primeval 
man and the Gothic in one's contem- 
poraries. 

This was his artistic basis that was 
pursued by such an unconventional psy- 


chiatrist as Walter Murgcnl haler in his 
Lin (Jeistk ranker ids K tins tier; Adolf 
Wolfli, that appeared in 1 92 I and Hans 
Prinz horn's Hildtnrci tier Ceislknuikcn, 
published in 1922. 

The main interest is an analysis of 
style if not of a period diagnosis. These 
two speak more as aesthetes and cultu- 
ral critics than as doctors. In this way 
they can he certain of tile approval of 
avantgarde artists. 

Reference to Paul Klee should be en- 
ough to indicate the fascination, inspira- 
tion even, of the new territory that pro- 
fessional artists can discover. 

In 1921 in the Neue Ziircher Zeitnng 
Mogenthaler published a monograph 

. . der Fall Wolfli." The comment 
made by poet Rainer Maria Rilke, writ- 
ing to Lou Andrcas-Salomc, is quoted 
often. He wrote: “. . . it will help to gain 
new insights into productivity." 


But Lou Salome's reply hardly ever 
gets quoted. She retorted: “What makes 
the psychotic so tremendously touching 
and heart-rending is the fact that al- 
though he himself is incurable, he yet 
has something to say to us about our- 
selves (insofar as we arc prepared to go 
to the trouble of understanding this dia- 
lect) and he expresses this in a way that 
no sane person could." 

Rilke wanted to learn something of 
the nature of art from the Wolfli case, 
Lou Salome something about people, 
artistic psychology as opposed to psy- 
choanalysis, aesthetic theory against 
therapeutic understanding. 

Only today are Morgenlhaler's main 
efforts clear, and he was most coura- 
geous in honouring a lay artist, locked 
up in, an institution, with a monograph. 

Now that patients are made inarticul- 
ate by chemo-lherapy, it is high time for 
a historical review over the short, hardly 
70-year-old, history of the an of the 
mentally ill. 

We already know from the pioneer 
work done by Prinzhorn that there were 
style periods even in this form of art. 


After the monumental works of Sehnj 
der-Sotinenstcin and Soutter we hat 
begun to talk of these artists. 

Now. and only now. with the ennsid 
oration being given to the works left ^ 
hind by Wolfli. are we beginning 
these artists seriously as individual! 
with their own approach to life ami ^ 
own way of expressing themselves. 

The change in altitude is that t |j ; 
works are the product of a nicniallv j|j 
artist rather than art of the mentally j[| 
people who defend themselves with art 
against the threat of illness. For art i> 
never sick, only the artist can he sirt 
and art is then Ills therapy. 

Genius is obviously the exception, h 
quote popular prejudice. It is in no 
madness, hut. quite to the contrary, £ 
the highest manifestation of powers/ 
health. 

What has been called the typical an 
of the mentally ill is distinguished by 
many eharacteristis, but is not regarded 
as the work of a normal artist. 

An example or this is Adolf WdlflU 
one reads the literature on him « 
gains the impression that the 25,0'*.- 
manuscript pages he left, 3.000 imV 
alions and 800 picture-si/e Urmia*, 
are an enormous body of wurt. arid 


from a men tally-ill artist. 

Thomas Mann left 25,000 pages jnd 
Picasso left a huge body of work, hut 
they were not regarded as menially ill. 

Wolfli's work could be puhlisliid 
without gaps. Von det Ittege his :M 
Cnuth . . . has become an important 
double-volume work. But seven other* 
would be necessary to deal complete)' 
with the literary remains. 

There would have to he 1 5 other pub- 
lications similar to the slim catalogs 
Tor the Frankfurt exhibition to cover all 
his drawings. 

It seems that the Adolf Wolfli Foun- 
dation has decided to produce such 3* 
edition. I he attention given the 3.( ,lMl 
illustrations and his musical comp"* 
lions indicates (hat were Adoil Wolfli * f 
complete works given the same treat- 
mem lie would be regarded as a kind of 
classic. Then what would happen * 

The fate of all Olympian parvenu' 
would overtake him. Pitiless compani- 
ons would be made. \\»*lfli‘s chance 1 ' 
coming through well are slim. The «nl> 
Continued on page 12 



The left page of this two-page work, Der Elfenbeln ■ 
Orient) by Adolf Wfllfll (1904) has been lost. 


*Thurm Im Orlennt (The elves-tower In iht 

such a body of work is u» be cxpecir 
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FILMS 


A poet and his son: centrifugal 
forces at work on an island 


P eter Lilicnihal’s film Pits Schnvigcn 
des Piclners is the story of a true 
but helpless love between lather and 
son. It is u relationship expressed in ges- 
tures rather than dialogue. 

People tell Yoram, the father, that 
Gideon, the boy, is weak-minded. Yo- 
ram holds relentlessly to his belief that 
Gideon can come through. He refuses to 
put him in a home. 

Neither the death of his wife nor his 
daughter's marriage alters his view-, al- 
though he realises that he and the boy 
would he living alone in the old house 
on the outskirts of Tel Aviv. 

Gideon's disability affects his speech. 
He cannot talk about the things that 
move him. 

Yoram's relationship to language is 
marred in another way, for he was once 
:i well-known poet, but he has given up. 

Bitterly lie said: “You no longer ask 
for the singing of the great; one is satisfi- 
ed with the prattle of dwarfs," 

There is another experience at the 
hack of all this that contributes to his 
silence, the war. Israel's political situa- 
tion. 

Yoram cannot write any more and his 
brother cannot see. He was hlindcd in 
the war. Then his son-in-law is an unea- 
sy and anxious man. Yoram pessimisti- 
cally underlines this by saying. “We 
shall he rubbed out." 

The film, produced by Him wring der 
Aittoren, is a protest against withdrawal 


birthday celebration, but it is not one of 
his own. It was written by the Russian 
poet. Mikhail Lermontov. 

A man in the street points out to Yo- 
ram the meaninglessness of his ret real 
from life, and a beggar, who knows the 
poet, asks the despairing question; 
where is the man who could care for so- 
cial justice? 

The question and the knowledge that 
there is no answei is not without its ef- 
fect. 

Gideon changes his father even more. 
Over the years their relationship alters. 
The son takes over the senior role. He 
now cares for his ageing father. 

The day arrives when Gideon dis- 
covers that Yoram was a poet. The hoy 
is delighted with the poetry and dis- 
covers a new world of language for him- 
self. 

In every way possible, ways that arc 
extraordinary rather than simple- 
minded, Gideon tries to get his father to 
write again. 

There is a marvellous tenacity in 
these efforts and he discovers front 
them tin independence lie never dreamt 
of before. 

In the end lie finds a job and Yoram 
cels out of his rut and temporarily goes 
off on a trip. 

Against Gideon’s fierce protests the 
house is sold. He visits his father in a 
hotel. He is sitting at a table writing. 

The camera nans upwards, pointing 



Discovering the poet . . . 
Schweigen des Dlchters. 


in the whole film. 

Bedouins riding off 
into the desert. It is 
possibly an imagine 
that triggers off the 
poet’s imagination. 

Until this point Li- 
licnlhaTs film has 
been about con- 
finement in a place. 

The locus has been 
on walls, not only 
Jerusalem's Wail- 
ing Wall, but house 
walls, room walls, 
having the effect of prison on people, 
clearly imprisoned of their own free 
will. Gideon returns time and again to 
the small garden at the back ol the 
house to find safety in the wreck of an 
old car. Walls do not offer him protec- 
tion enough. 

Gideon hears of Robinson Crusoe at 
school, l ie tells Yoram of him. The par- 
allel is clear. Father and son live as if 
they were in the isolation of an island. 
They are seeking lor a focal point that in 
effect means isolation. 

The way out is hinted at. as they both, 
each for himself, develop ccmrilugul 
forces of their own. 

Typically there are signs of move- 
ment at the end. Yoram goes off on a 
ship and Gideon takes up a job with the 
railways. 

Thy last visionary frame of the film 


Len Ramras as Gideon In Das 

(I'hitlu: Fitiuvvrhigilcr Aumicii) 


from a confined place and inaction. Li- 
liemiud has directed the story by Abra- 
ham B. Jehoshua, I his wnchsendc 
Schweigen dcs Pichtcrs. with wonderful 
care, full nT affection for his characters. 

This affect ion is such that he has 
changed the ending, to allow more room 
for hope. 

Das Schweigen ties Piehtets is a Film 
about Israel, that looks ut the country 
from the outside and front within. 

It is also a film about tile forms pro- 
test can lake, about soft, but insistent 
resistance, articulated not in words 
ami actions blit in signs and symbolic 
deeds. 

Tenderness is the only tiling that re- 
mains Linbiokcn. the anxious tenderness 
of the characters and the coiirageou.s 
lendei ness of the director. 

//. (I. Ptlnum 


Changes in producer company 
heralds end of an era 


T he Film vo ring dor Auloren is no 
longer a company mvned and oper- 
ated by young film-makers. 

When film director Mark Bolim dis- 
poses of his 1 .9 per cent of the equity, 
there will no longer he iilnt-makers 
among the shareholders ami a brilliant 
chapter in the history of the German 
film industry will end. 

Filmverlag was established in Munich 
in the early 1960s to give solidarity to 
the aims and aspirations of the younger 
generation of film-makers. 

By the middle of the 1970s, it in- 
cluded among its members such names 
as Fassbinder. Wenders and Herzog, di- 
. — rectors who had carried the New Ger- 
man Film to international success. 

Bui there were soon disagreements. 
Artistic demands and commercial inter- 
ests collided. Successful directors were 
nol happy at having to finance the flops 
of others. There were constant changes 
in management and big names pulled 
out. 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder left when 
Rudolf Augslein, publisher of the news 
magazine Per Spiegel, gained a majority 
shareholding in 1977 and, with his 
wealth, saved the heavily- indebted com- 
pany (Turn liquidation. 

He brought in Thco Hinz us manag- 
ing director. Hinz hud been PR man 
with Consianiin-Verleih, the distribu- 
tion compuny. Filmverlag’s structure 
got more like that of an ordinary com- 
mercial undertaking. 

In 1983 Hinz and Augslein parted 
because Augslein would not support the 
lough measures that Hinz wanted to in- 
troduce. 

So Hinz went off to found his own 
distributing company with the confident 
name of Futura. 

A scandal in 1984 over Wim Wen- 


ders’ Paris. 7 c.Yfi.v showed that there was 
no longer any confidence in Augslein 
and his new management. 

Wonders took the view that Filmvcr- 
lag unde i valued his film. The row in the 
press was violent until Filmverlag share- 
holders turned their bucks on Bolim. 

Augstein had had enough. He wanted 
to gel rid of Filmverlag. For a time the 
Bertelsmann media group was having 
discussions about taking over the com- 
pany. But alter a reconciliation the com- 
pany was eventually sold to Hinz. who 
took over in September 1 985. 

As soon as he has Bohm’s shares in 
his had he will merge his Futura into 
Filmverlag der Auiorcii.T'hc words “der 
Auloren" will be retained in the merged 
company’s name. But these added 
words no longer have any significance. 

Do not the film-directors of Filmver- 
lag fear that their work for "Fiuura- 
Filmverlag" will only he a padding to 
the company's main activities? 

Hark Bolim has covered himself. He 
said: “I am sure that Thco Hinz is com- 
pletely devoted to the interests of the 
German Film, but I don't know the capi- 
tal involvement of the partner whom 
Hinz must be representing." 

Bohm himself docs nol know who is 
putting up the money for Hinz. There is 
only speculation as to why this mystery 
financier wants to remain in the back- 
ground. The rumours extend front cam- 
era manufacturers Arnold & Richter to 
Bertelsmann. 

Hinz, however, promises that the 
limes for experiment arc not past. He 


said; “We shall always he doing that and 
we have experimental films in our pro- 
gramme. There are. of course limits to 
everything. We cannot bring out very 
many films.'' 

He continued: “We have thought up a 
little way round the problem though. 
Wc arc shortly coming out with a small 
programme, 'Forum.' in addition to the 
main programme." 

Filmvcrlag’s future will he more ntul 
more involved with marketing and dis- 
tributing films. 

The company is the main distributor 
of the New German Film and Hinz says 
that it will continue in this market-lead- 
er position, to strengthen the German 
film industry. 

Since he look over Filmverlug he has 
already had a major hit, Dofis Dome's 
comedy Manner. 

Hinz is not tolling stories when he 
says that he would like to see Doris 
Ddrric shooting a follow-up to Manner. 
He intends to latch on to the idea of 
substanial film comedies in future 
planning. 

The programme for the immediate fu- 
ture includes mainly light entertain- 
ment. Little that is explosive or provoc- 
ative. 

Hinz points out that his Forum was 
responsible for such films as 40 tpn 
Deutschland from the Turkish director 
Tcvfik Baser, and Werner Schroeter's 
Rosenkonig. 

Nevertheless more than a half of the 
films in the programme are re-makes of 
old productions, Peter Stein's Klasscn - 


feint / lor instance. But when all is said 
and done l lie Forum films arc subsidi- 
ary to the main pioduclinn piogrsiininc. 

Whether this was wanted or not. a se- 
parate series of Minis implies a suspi- 
cions division n! productions trout the 
mainstream. These films are hegiud- 
gingly produced and are not part of the 
main production programme. 

The founders of Atilorcnlilni put 
great emphasis on no compromises. I he 
situation is different today. Young film- 
makers no longer have the urge U> lake 
cure of the distribution ol their films 
themselves. The former younger gener- 
ation of film-makers are no longer 
around. They want to protect, conserve, 
wluit they have gained with so much cl- 
forl. 

Hinz agrees with the industry's line in 
this mailer. 

Film ve ring's decline is a symptom of 
a cultural change in the film industry. 
The critical disputes over realism art- 
being neglected, not only by the general 
public bur by young film-milkers them- 
selves. 

After the merger of his Futura and 
Filmverlag companies Hinz. along with 
his mystery hacker, wifi set up an ordi- 
nary public limited company. 

Ht is convinced that a company such 
as Futura has a bright future, if only be- 
cause he believes that he has discovered 
signs of change in public attitudes. 

The trend, he believes, is towards 
films made for specific groups. Quality 
German films do nol stand a chance of 
international success for a mass public. 
It makes a lot more sense to concentrate 
on the quality of German films. A new 
era has begun. 

Oiintcr Jurczyk 

(Huniiiivcrschi; /Mluciiu-inc. 22 April 1 S*>i7 j 
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AVIATION 


Advent of fibre optics signals an end 
to hydraulic aircraft controls 


Woman qualifies 
for airline 
flight-deck crew 


DIE# WELT 

■ tiniunr i it* mm trx iiiiiq<u«p , 


M esserschmitt-Bufkow-Blohm en- 
gineers have designed a new air- 
craft control system using fibre optics. 

The system, which is claimed by the 
firm to he the slep forward from fiy-by- 
wirc to fly-by-light-iechnology, is called 
Light Electronic Control System (Le- 
cos). 

Lccos menus that fibre optic takes the 
place of wire; anil that flight becomes 
elect ro-optieal instead of electro hy- 
draulic. 1 1 means that electronic con- 
trols supersede conventional mechani- 
cal controls. 

Efficiency is the key. Signal relays arc 
arranged three fold in parallel so that if 
one system fails there are two others. 

All fibre optic circuits are constantly 
monitored by the system, as are the mic- 
roprocessors that trigger the controls. 

Moving parts are siill powered by 
servo-motors, or power devices adjust- 
ing the final control element. 

As signals transmitted via the cables 
are loo weak to provide die power 
needed, servos are indispensable. 

The classical technique on which air- 
craft controls are still mainly based is 
purely mechanical. Rudders and tail un- 
its are operated by means of a multitude 
of rods, bars, levers and wires, plus ser- 
vo support. 

This equipment can create weight 
problems. The control mechanism of a 
Boeing 747, wires and all. weighs about 
two tons. 

Fly-by- wire is already in use in many 
secondary control sectors, such as air 
brakes and landing flaps, neither of 
which are vitally important, in the A 
320 Airbus. 

This Airbus model also extends fly-by- 
wirc to parts of the primary control sys- 
tem, such as elevators and ailerons. Five 
process computers have replaced the en- 
tire fly- by- wire computer capacity. 

No sooner had coaxial cable taken 
over data transmission on board aircraft 
in flight but development engineers set 
out to replace it with fibre optics, which 
are ideally suited for transmitting digital 
data. 

The original control functions have 
since been extended to included many 
and varied other uses. Fly-by-wire has 
emerged as a multi-functional system 
incorporating in-flight navigation and 
controls. 


A network of hnir-ihiii fibre optic is 
filled thrmighuut the aircraft. 

Even if entire cable channels break 
down, the information still gets through, 
whether it is the servo-motor of a rud- 
der or the hydraulic power unit of the 
undercarriage. 

Much as the human nerve system re- 
main operational even when some 
nerves are out of action, Lecns relays 
data to its destination via "detours." 

All control processes relayed via the 
fibre optic network are in being at all 
junctions, so they can be rerouted in the 
event of a breakdown. 

Provided the transmission system is 
constantly supplied with the power it 
needs, all key functions cun he guaran- 
teed to work whatever happens, MBB 
engineers claim. 

Signals are transmitted simultaneous- 
ly by blue, red and green light m the ap- 
propriate frequencies and fed in parallel 
into the fibre optic network. 

This procedure rules out any possib- 
ility of external light sources putting an 
optical spanner in the works. 

An “optical invader” would need to 
be in three exactly right colour codes 
and to use the exact “electronic shor- 
thand" of the data transmission system. 

If the pilot or autopilot resets the 
elevator the microprocessor emits an 
electronic control signal for conversion 
into the three transmission colours. 

These three sets of identical instruc- 
tions are relayed m a speed of nearly 
3fHi.(IUU kilometres a second to the 
elevator servo. 


When the signal is scut from the 
cockpit through the fibre optics, the 
control system checks the colour code 
to make sure which frequency has prior- 
ity in the event of a partial breakdown. 

The elevator servo has a receiver that 
converts the optical signal into an elec- 
tronic one. This digital command trig- 
gers the elevator’s microprocessor. 

The microprocessor uses its program 
software to carry out the instructions. 

The only possible drawback in the 
entire concept, experts say, is the qual- 
ity of signals generated by the process 
computer. 

Just as digital home computers can go 
on the blink, upsets in the central pro- 
cessing unit could be misread and trans- 
mitted as rogue commands. 

Interference from a chip transistor 
has also heen known to .simulate a mis- 
taken command. As in CD players, 
complex filler circuits check data for er- 
rors of this kind and make sure they ar- 
en’t relayed to the servos. 

Flight control systems of the future 
will also help aircraft to become artifi- 
cially stable, research programmes in- 
dicate. 

Structurally, aircraft are aerodynnmi- 
cally unstable. But limited electronic in- 
put could offset this shortcoming. 

In aircraft with conventional rudder 
systems, units can be miniaturised to u 
striking extent, resulting — in the final 
analysis — in fuel savings. 

tU etcr Thicrhach 
(I3ii- Well. Ilnim. 25 April I‘>x7j 



(Pill''" 

B arbara MciiMWiilig. (above) 36.* 
the first woman to qualily as a coit. 
mcrcial airline pilot in Cicnmmy. 

She passed her final flight test at the 
controls of a 30-sealer turboprop Hying 
from Diisseldorf to Bristol und back. 

She will now pilot — and captain - 
domestic and European flights for her 
airline, DLT, a Lufthansa subsidiary. 

Her first taste ol aviation was as it 
Lufthansa ground hostess. She the# 
qualified as a private and professional 
pilot, first flying as a works pilot. 

ilpii 
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A pm tea is a widespread yet I airly un- 
known counterpart to col death 
among the middle-aged. About in per 
cent of middle-aged men in the Federal 
Republic of Germany show signs of it. 

Their breathing is irregular and can 
suddenly slop while they sleep. But with 
research into sleep still in its early days, 
the complaint is seldom diagnosed in ils 
initial stages. 

The typical symptoms, as evidenced 
by a 4u-ycar-old man who suffered 
Ironi apnoeti for 12 years, are uiispecil- 
ic. He snored loudly and was chronical- 
ly tired, usually from the moment he got 
up in the morning. 

He found it increasingly difficult to 
concentrate. He was often nervous and 
frequently aggressive because he leli he 
needed peace and quiet. Problems at 
woi k and in the family were the result. 

A typical feature of apnoea is that the 
patient himself usually has no idea lie is 
ill and that his breathing conies to a 
standstill abnormally often at night. 

He only consults a doctor when sub- 
sequent complaints such as high blood 
pressure, cardiac rhythm disorders and 
mental upsets, such as bouts of depres- 
sion. give him trouble. 

1 he basic complaint, apnoea. is then 
often not diagnosed. Us consequences 
arc treated: their cause goes unnoticed. 

First detailed recommendations on 
classification, diagnosis and treatment 
of apnoea were made at a Freiburg ses- 
sion of the respiratory and circulatory 
regulative disturbances working party 
of the German Pneumology and Tuber- 
culosis Society. 

Apnoea can almost always he satis- 
factorily treated. Even the complaints to 
which it gives rise can be improved, says 
Professor Peter von Wiehert, director of 
Marburg University medical polyclinic. 


MEDICINE 


N ew aviation technologies will not 
relieve pilots of making in-flight 
decisions, says Martin Gaehcl, a pilot 
who is a director of Lufthansa. 

Aircraft will not be able to fly by 
themselves, as some people imagine. 

Captain Gaebel said that sometime in 
the 1990s. cockpits would have anti- 
collision systems that would take auto- 
matic diversionary precautions. 

From the mid-1990s pilots will prob- 
ably also be equipped with a new micro- 
wave landing system enabling them to 
he more flexible in making their landing 
approaches. 

Captain Gaebel, a Boeing 747 pilot, 
was one of the first leading pilots whose 
views were sought by Lufthansa on the 
vexed issue of two-man cockpits — that 
is without a flight engineer, as in the new 
Airbuses. 

Initial opposition was strenuous 
among pilots. But now, Gaebel says atti- 
tudes are changing. 


Pilots still needed in spite of 
advances in technology 





Continued from page 1 0 

thing that would be left to Wolfli is his 
natural creativity. He would be re- 
garded as a gifted peasant unist, able to 
give expression to his fantasy within an 
institution. 

The drive of his art was the unifying 
effort for an improved way of life and 
the need to make good for evil acts, al- 
beit basically quite harmless acts. 

The most beautiful result of this was 
probably therapeutic. Wolfli, previously 
aggressive, learned through art to come 
to terms with himself and the world 
around him. 

His art often went right to the limits 
of formal art structures. His unconven- 


tional gifts are shown when he intro- 
duces perspective into his flat drawings, 
doing so with such finesse and taste that 
one is filled with astonishment at such 
insolent bravura. 

But no matter how extraordinary his 
gifts were, how powerful his personality 
was, the world of beauty he approached 
was the peasant world, and in the end it 
was ornamental folk art that gave him 
his artistic language. 

There is no doubt that he was an art- 
ist. But the way from him to Soutter is 
long, the road to Van Gogh unending. 

Wilfried Wiegami 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zcitung 
fiir Deutschland. 24 April 1 9X7) 
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“Pilots today," he says, “have all been 
convinced by their modern cockpits.” 
Even the newer, larger Boeing 747-400 
jumbos that Lufthansa is due to fly from 
1989 will have a flight-deck crew of 
two. 

Will there one day be a trend toward 
single-manning? “No," says Gaebel. 
“that would clash with the principle of 
redundancy in civil aviation.” 

“Redundancy" here means that there 
must be dual and triple safety precau- 
tions for all systems. 

“Risk avoidance and passenger safety 
come first and foremost,” says Captain 
Gaebel, who has been flying for 31 
years. 

There must be no mistakes in assess- 
ing young trainee pilots. They cost 
several hundred thousands marks to 
train. Training to Jumbo pilot standard 
costs DM 1 m. 

It may once have been enough for a 
pilot to be able to fly a plane safely from 
A to B. Today he has to consider the in- 
flight operational atmosphere and his 
airline’s financial interests. 

The larger the crew, the more is re- 
quired of the captain by way of manage- 
ment skills. A Jumbo crew can number 
18, and they must work as a team lor up 


The complaint that strikes 
under cover of darkness 


to a fortnight at a time. One example 
will he enough to show that the captain's 
decisions can have a substantial influ- 
ence on airline profits. If he dedifc#*-’ 
must land at an airport other ihatt** 
designated destination his uirline 
have to pay hotel bills for 450 passeng- 
ers. 

Yet Captain Gaebel is convinced p) * 
lots will continue not to need training' 
PhD standards, although he feels bill- 
hansa’s two-year training course fol- 
lowed by six months’ intensive training 
for a .specific aircraft in no way pales in 
comparison with a university degree. 

"Piloting is still a trade” he sa>« 
“even though the days arc long gone 
when pilots used to fly by the seal of 
their pants.” 

By thm they meant “feeling" -- but in 
tuition alone is no longer enough. PiM> 
must be able to exactly interpret instru- 
ment data und. above all. their unified 
horizon. 

Four limes a year every Lufthansa pi- 
lot has in demonstrate his aviation skill* 
in a flight simulaim Twice u year M* 
are taken under examination condition' 

Gachel is just one ol Luf!han* J! “ : 
l.Kdll pilots who have to take the lest" 

Has piloting an airliner grown ea sU> ' r 
or more difficult? Both, he says. Naviga- : 
tion is easier but nut finding your , 
around the world’s major airports. 

dp* 

(Bremer Njilirklilen. 25 April i ,,!< ' 1 


Nocturnal respiratory arrest is noth- 
ing unusual. We all more or less often 
stop breathing momentarily in our 
.sleep. Bui the more often it happens, the 
greater the possibility ol serious illness. 

Apnoea is defined as more than ten 
phases of breath being held for over Hi 
seconds per hour ui sleep. In other 
words, the sloe pei slops breathing fur 
It) seconds or longer every six minutes. 

This frequency can make him ill. His 
blood oxygen count declines and its car- 
bon dioxide count increases. 

Pressure increases in the blood circu- 
lation between heart and lung. The 
heartbeat slows down substantially, 
then suddenly increases the moment 
breathing is resumed. 

In the long term this higher pressure 
and constant fluctuation can cause high 
blood pressure, cardiac insufficiency or 
a disturbance in cardiac rhythm. 

Nor is that all. Apnocic phases, trig- 
gered by a fault in the central nervous 
system, are ended by a shock reflex 
know'll as arousal that is almost invar- 
iably accompanied by a loud, explosive 
snore. 

Asa rule the patient is not aware of 
nil this; he doesn’t wake up during the 
arousal reaction. But it does stop him 
from falling into a deep sleep. 

In other words, apnoea sufferers may 
get eight hours’ sleep but they aren’t 
eight hours of really restful and regener- 
ative sleep. As a result they are con- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical sLress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 1 72 pp.. DM 24.H0; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa. 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 




xuinily tired and often nod off during 
the day. 

This continual fragmentation of sleep 
leads io nervousness, aggressiveness 
and mental changes up to and including 
depression and hallucinations. 

Medical research has mu yet fully 
clarified the pan played by snoring, 
which almost always accompanies the 
complaint. 

Snoring alone cannot be a risk, factor. 
Professor von Wiehert says. “Otherwise 
men would long have been extinct." 

As in the case of the 49-year-old male 
patient mentioned eariior, apnoea 
usually develops slowly and at first un- 
noticed. It is often the patient's wife who 
first realises that something must he 
wrong. 

Yet the complaint is fur from uncom- 
mon. Tests of a random sample ol lull 
factory workers by the Marburg re- 
search group show that about Id per 
cent of men suffer from it. 

Dr Hermann Jdrg Peter of the Mar- 
burg medical analysis group estimates 
the number of apnoea sufferers in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, popula- 
tion 60 million, to be two million. 

He feels that about 2UIMMUI of them 
run an acute risk of dying prematurely 
from cardiac and circulatory complic- 
ations. 

They are almost always men. usually 
in middle age. Only about five per cent 
arc women. Doctors are still :il a loss to 


Look it up In Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


account for this I act. 

A working party session chaired by 
Dr Peter in Freiburg has drawn up re- 
commend alions aimed at identifying ns 
many apnoea sufferers as possible. 

A .standardised questionnaire devised 
by the Marburg group is intended in 
make the complaint appeur likely dur- 
ing anamnesis, or questioning about the 
course of the complaint for which the 
patient has consulted his doctor. 

Do you feel tired in daytime? Do you 
nod off during the day? Have you fell 
less efficient lately? Patients arc- also 
questioned about symptoms such as 
heartbeat stoppages, shortage of breath, 
feelings of asphyxiation, snoring and 
whether they still fee! they can cope 
with the burdens of life. 

If their answers indicate the possibil- 
ity of apnoea more detailed investiga- 
tion is needed. Everyone who suffers 
from high blood pressure needs to be 
investigated more closely, says Dr Pe- 
ter. Hypertonia is often the first sign of 
apnoea. 

“We now know that apnoea is a pri- 
mordial risk factor and a complaint that 
severely limits the quality of life,” he 
says. 

"Sufferers have a higher rate of illness 
and death. Apnoea is closely linked with 
classic risk factors such as high blood 
pressure, hyperlipidaemia and coronary 
thrombosis.” 

Hyperlipidaemia is a high level of fat 
and fatty substances in the blood. 

As soon as apnoea is suspected, says 
Professor Karl-Heinz Riihie of the 
pneumology unit at Freiburg University 
Hospital, the patient must be referred to 
a sleep laboratory for tests. 

His breathing must be recorded dur- 
ing sleep “because the clinical symp- 
toms show us no more than the tip of the 
iceberg.” 

Apnoea must not be equated with the 


Pickwick syndrome, named after the 
novel by Charles Dickens, which is a 
tendency to nod off while awake. 

Pickwick patients are felt to suffer 
from congestion of the respiratory tract 
line to being heavily overweight. 

Experts warn that there arc far mu 
few sleep research laboratories in the 
Federal Republic where apnoea can be 
diagnosed. 

The working parly calls for a swift ex- 
pansion programme as in the United 
States, where much greater general im- 
portance is attached to sleep research. 

Sleep laboratories arc said to be 
needed at all central hospitals and spe- 
cialist clinics in the Federal Republic. 
Apnoea can then he diagnosed during 
the night while the patient is sleeping. 

Seiisms arc attached to the skin, re- 
gistering iraiiscut an out sly the gas ex- 
change and thus the oxygen count oi the 
patient’s blood. A normal oxygen eouni 
throughout the night will rule out apno- 
ea entirely. 

Breathing rhythm is also recorded, 
cither by measuring breathing and sour- 
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ing by means of microphones attached 
to the patient’s mouth and nose or by 
snapping special bells to the patient * 
diaphragm. 

All these parameters can also be re- 
corded outside hospital using an outpa- 
tient diagnosis unit devised by the Mar- 
burg group. 

Once liicro are serious grounds for 
suspecting that a patient suffers from 
apnoea. more detailed laboratory analy- 
sis is required. 

Hie experts strongly warn against 
prescribing sed aii ves ami tranquillisers. 
The patient would do well to steer clear 
of both, ami in cut out alcohol in the 
evening, as his arousals might then be 
suppressed. 

If he is overweight lie must slim, as 
surplus weight encourages congestion 
of the respiratory tract during sleep. 

Sleeping with your head and shoul- 
ders tilled upwaid can also facilitate 
hmnliing. 

If nocturnal symptoms are accom- 
panied by diurnal ones, such its exces- 
sive daytime tiredness, doctors recom- 
mend prescribing drugs such as ihco- 
phyllin. Theophyllin occurs naturally in 
lealenves. is a close chemical relation 'if 
caffeine and is mainly used to treat list li- 
ma sufferers. 

It is reported to have proved useful in 
treating apnoea sufferers loo. 

Physical treatment us well as medica- 
tion is advisable once the complaint 
shows signs of serious repercussions. 
The patient is filled out with a nose 
mask and artificially respi rated, forcing 
him to breathe on while asleep. 

The compressor used to power this 
device used to he the size of a refrigera- 
tor. Nowadays it is both more compact 
and less noisy. "Patients are very coop- 
erative and usually quick to get used to 
respiration.” Professor Riihie says. 

This is partly because they really suf- 
fer from their symptoms and feel, even 
after their first night's sleep wearing a 
mask, either an improvement or the to- 
tal disappearance of their symptoms. 

Definite improvements were reported 
in all 40 cases studied during treatment 
by the Marburg working party. The 49- 
year-ok! man mentioned earlier said, af- 
ter a few nights wearing the mask, that 
he felt like a new man, 

Christine Schaefer 
(DicZeil, llnmburg. 17 April !'.'K7» 
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■ SOCIETY 

Portrait of the 
new German 

P eople are puzzling over the Ger- 
mans again and much is incompre- 
hensible to observers of l he German 
scene. 

People spe.ik of the grumpy Germans 
who in (he midst of their post-war afflu- 
ence muse on coming catastophcs and 
get swallowed up by obscure rumin- 
ations. 

From this, so the comments go. great 
literal tire and great music was pro- 
duced. 

What is true about descriptions or 
this sort is that more and more people 
have saiil goodbye to the aims of the 
survivors of the last war and the first 
post-war generation. 

Money and career arc no longer so 
important , “inner qualities'* are now 
sought after and even the supernatural 
has taken on a new significance. 

Most Germans in the Federal Repub- 
lic arc satisfied with their present situa- 
tion. but they are looking sceptically 
towards the future. 

These impressions have been con- 
firmed by a recent study on the "new 
aims and ambitions of the Germans." 
appearing in the women's magazine liri- 
nine, published in Hamburg. 

The study's conclusion was that ".sec- 
retly Germans are le-considering 
things. In view of AIDS, environmental 
scandals nnd nuclear calastuphes the 
search fur inner values is gaining in im- 
portance.” 

This "suhjcciivivy" that the maga- 
zine’s editors speak ahum Juts a tradi- 
tional companion. It goes band in hand 
with a strong belief in supernatural 
phenomenon such as miracles, telepa- 
thy and spiritual healing. 

Astonishingly many citizens in this 
country believe thru here on earth things 
can be influenced by the energetic sup- 
port of secret powers. 

The study reveals that 3ft per cent of 
those questioned were of the opinion 
that there was “something in telepathy." 
Almost the same number look horo- 
scopes seriously mid 20 per cent be- 
lieved in UFOs and fortune-telling. 

Other citizens seek lor enlightenment 
in more series paths, through Asian ex- 
ercises such as yoga or meditation. 

This makes tilings difficult for the tra- 
ditionnl churches. The complaints about 
lux religious belief are well known and 
thnl many nre continuously leaving the 
churches. 


I lie Urinific siudy reveals that only 
one in three claims to believe in God. 
only one in four in a life after death. 

It makes even less sense when 3ft per 
cent of those questioned said that they 
believed the Last Judgment to he a real- 
ity which had to be reckoned with in 
life. 

Where the church suffered a loss of 
support and authority, the Devil has al- 
so lost in prestige. Only 30 per cent be- 
lieved in reincarnation, mainly women. 

It is well-known that Satan has more 
followers in the south of the Federal Re- 
public than in the north. 

The north-south division was made 
very obvious in the question of belief in 
miracles. In Baden-Wiirtiemberg 44 per 
cent believed in them; the Federal Re- 
public average was 30 per cent. 

The strong urge towards the super- 
natural among West German citizens 
can he explained by resignation over the 
difficult problems of the present and the 
future, involving above all environmen- 
tal upsets that bother the Germans more 
than other people. 

People in this country are also worri- 
ed about illnesses and the effects of nuc- 
lear weapons, that were given second 
ami third place in the survey under the 
beading problems, well in front of finan- 
cial security or job career. 

However, many citizens said they saw 
opportunities to niter things if only peo- 
ple would make a start with themselves. 

Many of those questioned in the sur- 
vey criticised themselves for having 
been loo aimless in life. 

In conclusion most said that they 
would have to think more deeply over 
the meaning of life. The men meant by 
thiv consideration about marraige or a 
partnership, the women meant children. 

The survey showed that the present 
yotinge generation, people between IS 
and 29, took a more relaxed attitude to 
life. Their parents were part of the dis- 
turbed 1960s. Today’s younger genera- 
tion have been brought up under differ- 
ent educational conditions. 

Surprisingly this survey showed that 
there is u huge gap between young tnen 
und women of this generation as regards 
their altitudes towards life. 

Today’s young men. like the men of 
the generation before them, sec chances 
for reform through politics, but young 
women regard politics and politicians 
sceptically. 

The men were also far more optimisi- 
tic than the women about developments 
in the future. 

These differences extend to the su- 
pernatural. Men are enthusiastic about 
UFOs, parapsychology or the voodoo 
cult. Women are much more in favour 

Continued on page 16 


Forum for Everyman not 
quite what it seems 
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SONVTAGSBLAIT 


E rich H. Sontag believes strongly 
that there are too lew opportunities 
for people with minority views to have a 
public say. 

He said that he resented censorship 
of others ideas simply because they 
thought differently. 

So he has founded what he calls his 
“Readers letters exchange,” to counter 
what he considers to be a concealed 
form of censorship in West German so- 
ciety. 

In his view thousands of people in 
this country, who write letters to news- 
papers, radio and television stations, 
never get a hearing because their letters 
are never made public. 

Son tag says that the blame for this 
lies with an “influential minority of jour- 
nalists, who, through disdain of their 
professional ethics indoctrinate citizens 
cn ntasse so that democracy in this 
country is endangered." 

Anyone who has written a letter to a 
newspaper or magazine, a radio or tele- 
vision station, nnd has not had it pu- 
blished can send it to Sontag. 

In payment of n fee for postage or u 
donation he undertakes to engage in an 
exchange of letters with the newspaper 
nr radio or TV station. 

A Bonn newspaper reported about a 
“peace researcher” who was arrested by 
the police in the course of n demonstra- 
tion. Sontag asked the paper: “Can you 
please inform me what kind of educa- 
tional background do you need to have 
had to be described in your paper as a 
■peace researcher’?” 

The newspaper found the letter curi- 
ous, but replied that only “convention- 
al” letters to the editor were published. 

Obviously his aim is to get tut peo- 
ple’s nerves to such an extent that they 
do something. But there is more to it 
than that. 

Since he started his “readers' letters 
exchange” in 1986, letters to the editor 
that are ignored, Sontag has gathered 
“some very interesting data on the true 
opinions of people.” 

These opinions are published in the 
“Readers’ Exchange” own publication 
Si imine tier Welt (Voice of the World), 
which does not just publish the original 
letters but “comments on the ideas be- 
hind the letters.” 


In the January issue the point utk 
sue was the boycott of the right-*,* 
singer-songwriter ( Sent Kncxcl hy p U K 
lie organisations, ami in the Fcbruan 
issue the theme was the new battle lb* 
Stimuli' tier Weft sees on the hfirizoe 
between the chit relies and sects. 

Anyone wanting to do buttle with 
the unbelievers with fire and swurdcar 
turn to the righ-wing magazine AVi* 
Soliihiritiit, the mouthpiece of the a 

i rente right-wing European Worker 
Parly (German initials are h AP). bin 
that does not bother Soiling. 

In the March issue the question of 
AIDS is taken up. 

Sontag\ publication cites the right- 
winger La roue he. 

The extreme right-wing Mu Jens 
group Ring I‘rei/ieitli t her Stiidemem 
overjoyed when Slim me der Well pc 
its views on the group, Sontag's ft 
beat ion praises Student as the tv; 
"right-wing*' alternative to l lie Ifaj/j?. 
inclincd mass of student puhlica\v«.. 

Comment Mom abroad used inV* . 
tag's publication comes mainly If 
nationalist or Zionist Israelis, praiu 
their country as a bastion ol We Me 
values against the Russian lineal inti. 
Midtile East. The emphasis is on aw 
communism. 

Stimuli' tier Well recommends cm 
tacts with the Mooities sect in partwi 
lar on the grounds that it is the ml- 
church that has not yet been "inlilln: 
ed by communism." 

The general view expressed h 
Stimme dcr MWt is tluil only Fdkii 
Republic political and religious nip 
nisatious can hope to survive that haw 
the approval of "local ninhoiuics i«J 
social groups that are inclined to radi- 
cal socialism." 

According in Sontag it is a sign* 1 
tile limes that the political wiml t 
blowing from the right. 

He is himscll a me m be i of the I* 
Democrats 1 1- UP) and regards his jml 
licatiou to be “liberal or lull-incline; 
liberal." 

At present Stimme dei lie// relief/-' 
the tendency towards the right, gne* 
voice to the feelings of “those unite 
right who are under pressure." 

Now it is time to wheel rn und i “lull, 
left” anil ask why they feel them«.*1if 
under pressure. 

Reter V. inti 1 
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220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer s or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


a 


DAV-Verlagshau8 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadl 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (081 51) 3 91-0 
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CRIME 


Property thefts on the increase as 
gangs become better organised 


The pressures 
to buy — or steal 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

C rime figures issued by Bunn and the 
Liiiuler confirm what is already 
known: that the police are fighting a los- 
ing battle against certain typos ol crime. 

The police nre doing best against 
murder, other crimes of violence and 
against crimes such as forgery and false 
pretences. 

But theft of goods is giving the grea- 
test problems. Four out of five thelts are 
not cleared up. For example, only a 
third of car thieves is caught. Last year, 
the rate of offences climbed 3.6 per 
cent. The clcar-up rale of all crime was 
45.8 per cent compared with 55.S per 
cent 2n years ago. 

Ninety four per cent of murders were 
solved. 7tt per cent of rapes and 84 per 
cent of other violent crimes. 

Bui car thefts were up IS per edit at 
71)1.0011: 15 per cent of t lie nation's 
4.3o7 crimes and minor offences were 
connected with cars. Eight per cent 
were shoplifting and another eight per 
coni bicycle thefts. 

The chief of police in the Bonn Interi- 
or Ministry. Manfred Schrcibcr. says 
that in many eases there is fit tie the po- 
lice can do except sympathise. 

More organised gangs sue in opera- 
tion stealing from cars and houses. 
Seltreiber says the police just can’t re- 
verse the trend alone. People nuisi 
change their altitude and protect I licit 
property belter — ftl per cent of all 
crimes are thefts. 

Interior Ministers Irom Bunn and the 
I. Under are due to meet to organise 
steps againsi one of the most common 
crimes, the theft of cat radios. The min- 
isters want radio maim lac Hirers to in- 
troduce a coding system in an effort to 
make them ihuft-prooi. 

Police’s task is 
hopeless, 
says spokesman 

T he police are hopelessly placed to 
fight organised crime, says Klaus 
Steffcnhagcn, head of the police trade 
union in North Rhine- Westphalia. 
Equipping of the police was “miser- 
able.” 

Meanwhile, tile Aliens Commissioner 
in the Bundestag. Lisclotte Funcke. said 
it was wrong to deduce from the crimi- 
nal statistics issued hy Bonn and the 
Liinder that foreigners were committing 
more crime than Germans. 

She said the statistics were incomplete 
and. because of this, gave a false picture. 

The statistics dealt with “suspects”, 
and not with convictions. It had been 
demonstrated that foreigners were sus- 
pected more often than Germans. 

The statistics embracing foreigners 
did not only include foreigners living in 
Germany but also tourists, families of 
troops stationed here and illegal mi- 
grants. dfhi 
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Temptation at work 


If their efforts are hBta K 
unsuccessful, the ”WTJ 

Bunn Ministry of j 

the Interior is pro- j . te 1 ■ 

pared to toughen j fate 

the laws for of- 1 U 

fences against curs. j T 

Last year's 4.367 zAfctrei J I * 

million crimes was */jl 

twice ns many as in bSmBSk .4 I | 

1 90 6. Part of the jpteJ 

reason is that the IP** 4 ® 

population has in- foSfcgL-L 
creased, especially 

in those age groups . 

w'licrc the tendency ■ 

towards criminality 
is greatest. But that 
is only part of the 
answer because the 
incidence of 

high in Ijj^^ 
o pop- 
20 

ago. Foreign- I ^ 

committing | . 

mure crimes — 1 9.3 Temptation at worf 
per cent of all sus- 
pects are foreigners. Yet they form only 
7.3 per cent of the population. The 
main reason is that asylum applicants 
are twice as likely to he charged as they 
were two years ago. 

The explanation, says Seltreiber, is 
not as is sometimes claimed, that the 
propoiiiou of foreigners in the erime- 
prone age groups is higher titan the na- 
tional average. Seltreiber says foreign 
criminality is higher than the national 
average ill all age groups. 

Crime among children is declining, 
but is increasing among adolescents 
and young adults up to the age of 2 1. 

The lower hinh-i:tlc is partly the 
reason for fewer crimes hy children. 
Crimes hy adolescents was in I'/Sft tip 
one per cent on 1 *iK5 ami tip five pci 
cent tin 1 984. 

I lie figures confirm the attraction 
big cities have for criminals. In centres 
with fewer than 211.000 people, crime 
has increased 72 per cent since 1971. 

In cities with more than 500,000 it has 
increased almost 88 per cent. Crimes 
such as breaking into cars and robbery 
happen between five and 10 times as 
often in big cities like Hamburg. 
Frankfurt. Cologne. Berlin or Munich 
than in cities with fewer than 1 00,000. 

For the first time, the police have 
compiled stalisiies about individual id- 
le nde is. I hey show that 7 ft. 5 per cent 
of offenders operate alone: that gangs 
concentrate almost exclusively on car 
thefts, thefts front cars, handbag thefts 
and serious crimes. 

56.3 per cent of offenders have been 
previously convicted. Most of (hose 
were gang members. 

The figures show that 62 per cent of 
murderers, 84 per cent of people con- 
victed of robbery with murder and 67 
per cent of rapists already had convic- 
tions. 

Alcohol was involved in 10 per cent 
of cases and in 68.4 per cent of cases 
‘resistance to public authority" (resist- 
ing arrest and other forms of resisting 
or ignoring police directives). 

Crimes regarded as politically moti- 
vated are dealt with separately. These 
i include offences at demonstrations, at- 
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lacks on power pylons and railway 
lines and illegal possession of explo- 
sives. 

An annexe in the report deals with 
various offences againsi the stale, 
which last year increased by 17.8 per 
cent It* 1 4 .trim cases. 

Much o It his Increase was connected 
with a large and violent demonstration 
against a nuclear fuel plant at Wack- 
ersdorf in Bavaria when 1,335 charges 
were laid. This meant that the 1986 fi- 
gure for Buvarain was double l hit l of 
1985. 

In contrast, the situation in llesse 
was quieter. ’I he main reason was that 
prolonged and sometimes violent dem- 
onstrations against an extension to 
Frankfurt airport involving demolition 
ol forestland had almost stopped. Only 
seven per cent of offences were in 
Hesse compared with 20 per cent in 
1985. 

Last year, other main areas for poli- 
tical demonstrations were Berlin and 
North Rhinc-Wcsiplialia. 

It was quieter in the Rhincland-Pala- 
linate, Bremen and the Saar. 

Jorg Hisehoff 
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Continued from page 14 

of reading the cards or fortune-telling, 
in astrology and horoscopes. 

Every other women believes that 
there is something in astrology, and 
more than n third of thusc questioned in 
the survey were of the opinion that the 
dead can indeed communicate with the 
living. 

The conjunction of scepticism to the 
point of rejection of politics and a keen 
interest in the supernatural, suggests 
political resignation. 

There is every indication here that 
there is an extensive search to develop 
and try out something new. 

It seems that these young women are 
much more critical of the world around 
them than their young male contempor- 
aries, particularly when they complain 
of politicians who are more concerned 
with their own interests than the general 


B arely had the ink dried on the paper 
of the criminal statistics report than 
Interior Ministry moves were being dis- 
cussed to toughen up legislation in an 
effort to reverse the trend. 

Bui it is highly doubtful if harder laws 
and tougher punishments will hove any 
great effect. Theft seems to be only a 
symptom of weaknesses in society. 

The entire economic system in this 
country — as in all other industrialised 
nations — is founded on the idea ot con- 
sumption. From the lime he or she tum- 
bles out of bed in the morning to the 
time when lie or she slips into lied at 
night, the pressure is on to buy. 

Attractive advertisements, hoardings 
and shop windows have no other aim. 
Who has not found himself spontane- 
ously reaching for a supposed speeial 
offer or cleverly presented item of 
clothing? 

It takes a certain amount of will to 
resist. Younger people tend to have less 
resistance. They give in inoic quickly 
than older people — mil only bv buying. 
Init also hy stealing. 

There is a dilemma here: they are 
council hy the sales people but often 
don’t have enough money. In addition, 
people between the ages of say. 15 and 
25, are the main group hit hy inieinjiloy- 
menl. 

Among them is amriliei gioup — live 
child re n whose parents have come to 
Germany from poor countries. I’ltoy 
have the additional pressures of adu fil- 
ing to a strange society. 

This is not to excuse llicll. It merely 
points out where social help might heM 
he used. 

'flic statistics are disquieting. They 
show the decline of the once- prove! bin I 
law-abideiiee of the ( iemtans. 

But is this not more a lack ol example 
to billow? When leading political fi- 
gures and esi plains of industry become 
involved in eases involving allegations 
of bribery anil Lax evasion, they hardly 
provide a good example tor the small 
man. ( The reference here is to the Flick 
affair, where two former Cabinet minis- 
ters and an industrialist were charged 
with conspiring to evade tax in return 
for contributions to party political 
funds.) 
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weal. The survey shows that these wom- 
en give more thought to wars, social in- 
justice and the nuclear threat. 

Men approach matters far more gen- 
erally and concentrate on the question: 
“What am I living for in fact?’’ 

West German politics lias learned in 
(he past few years just how political 
these women are. They have been a 
considerable force not only in various 
alternative political groupings hut 
among the Greens. There is no doubt 
that more will be heard from these pol- 
itical women of this generation in the 
years ahead. 

The puzzle the Germans present to 
people abroad will undoubtedly conti- 
nue, their unique mix of scepticism, in- 
volvement and irrationality, which this 
survey showed all too clearly yet again. 

Karsien Flag 
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